SERVICE  BUILDINGS 

that  help  build  profit! 


Abbott  Merkt  &  Company  designs: 

1.  Store  buildings 

2.  Shopping  Centers 

3.  Warehouses,  delivery  and  service  buildings 

4.  Parking  garages 

5.  Layout  and  materials  handling  for 

all  non-selling  activities 

6.  Makes  studies  and  reports 


Non-selling  activities  are  always  vital  to  profit.  It's  a  matter 
of  careful  planning  and  efficient  use  of  space.  For  27  years, 
Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have  designed  warehouses  and  ser¬ 
vice  layouts  which  keep  costs  of  handling  goods,  from  receiv¬ 
ing  to  delivery,  to  a  minimum.  The  most  successful  retailers  in 
America  have  turned  to  us  when  planning  improvements  in 
their  operations. 

May  we  put  our  broad  experience  in  this  field  to  work 
for  you? 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


designers  of  department  store  structures 


industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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PERSPECTIVE 


By  J.  GORDON  DAKINS,  Executive  Vice  Pnsideit.  NRD6A 

How  to  Get  the  Most  Out  of  the  Convention 


Vj^ILL  you  be  among  the  5,000  retail  execii- 
^  ti\es  who  will  attend  NRDGA’s  44th  Annual 
Convention  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  New  York 
next  January  10th  to  13th?  There  are  a  nuinbei 
of  good  reasons  why  you  should  be  there. 

Over  1 50  speakers  and  panel  members  will  take 
part  in  33  sessions  during  the  four-day  meeting. 
“Meeting  C^ompetition  Profitably”  is  the  conven¬ 
tion  theme,  and  all  the  discussions,  from  Produc¬ 
tion  Unit  Accounting  to  Discount  Houses,  will 
be  related  to  this  master  goal.  The  new’est  tech¬ 
niques  in  all  phases  of  store  operation,  including 
merchantlising,  personnel,  control,  advertising, 
display,  store  management  and  credit  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  Special  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  top  management  and  smaller  stores. 
New  opportunities  for  retailing,  new  avenues  of 
progress  in  an  era  of  change,  will  be  examined 
aiul  described.  Some  of  the  hot  potatoes  in  retail¬ 
ing  today,  in  the  fields  of  expanse,  competition 
and  management  will  also  come  in  for  careful 
attention.  Most  of  the  vital  problems  looming 
for  merchants  in  ’55  will  be  aired. 

NRDGA’s  convention  next  January  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  much  more  than  a  refresher  course  in 
retailing  condensed  into  a  short  jjeriod  of  time. 
Not  only  will  you  find  much  that  is  new  and 
challenging,  but  also  an  element  of  controversy 
and  novelty  about  the  subject  matter  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  which  can’t  help  but  make  the  meetings 
interesting  and  provocative. 

If  you  decide  to  go  to  the  convention,  here  are 
some  tips  which  will  help  you  to  get  the  most 
out  of  your  expenditure  of  time  and  monev: 

1.  Look  over  the  program  carefully,  xoell  in 
advance  of  the  meeting.  It’s  important  to  do 
this  so  that  you  can  budget  your  time  properly. 
Then  you’ll  be  sure  to  cover  the  sessions  that  will 
help  you  most.  It’s  a  good  idea,  too,  to  write  a 
memo  to  yourself  outlining  your  schedule  of  con¬ 
vention  activities,  along  w’ith  a  list  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  you  want  discussed  and  the  questions  you 
want  answered.  This  memo  will  come  in  handy 
as  a  reminder  at  the  convention. 

2.  Make  sure  about  your  hotel  and  trax>el  res¬ 


ex-xiations  xvell  in  adx>ance  and  double  check  them. 
Bring  that  hotel  confirmation  along  with  you. 

3.  Be  ptinctual—all  the  xvay  through.  Don’t  put 
off  sending  those  pre-convention  “Yes,  I’ll  be 
there”  post  cards.  Mail  them  promptly.  When 
you’re  invited  to  order  tickets  for  the  banquet 
or  other  special  events,  do  it  at  once  to  be  sure 
of  a  good  seat.  Register  as  soon  as  you  arrive  at 
the  meeting  to  avoid  the  long  wait.  And  do  be 
on  time  for  the  sessions.  Then  you’ll  be  sure  to 
miss  nothing  that’s  imp>ortant  and  you  will  help 
us  keep  things  running  on  schedule  for  everyone’s 
benefit. 

4.  Participate  in  the  convention  as  much  as 
possible.  Don’t  just  sit  and  listen  to  the  speeches 
and  panel  discussions.  When  you’re  able  to  take 
part,  do  so.  Enter  into  the  discussion  and  ask 
questions.  Try  to  steer  the  discussion  around  to 
that  particular  phase  of  the  subject  that’s  of  most 
interest  to  you  and  your  store. 

5.  Talk  shop  xvith  other  delegates  attending 
the  conxtention.  Talk  with  them  in  the  corridors, 
in  the  restaurant  and  in  the  hotel  rooms.  It’s  a 
good  way  to  pick  up  detailed  information  and 
case  histories.  Information  secured  in  this  way 
can  be  most  helpful. 

6.  Don’t  stay  by  yourself  or  xvith  your  oxvn 
croxvd.  Get  around  and  mix  with  others.  Chat 
with  people  from  other  kinds  of  stores,  from 
other  departments,  or  who  sp>ecialize  in  a  different 
branch  of  retailing  than  you  do.  You  get  an 
interchange  of  ideas  this  way  as  well  as  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  contacts  and  friendships  which  can 
help  you  in  your  work. 

7.  Take  notes  all  through  the  convention  and 
folloxv  through  xvhen  you  get  home.  After  your 
return,  write  a  report  on  the  convention.  Sum¬ 
marize  what  you  learned  and  outline  the  ways  in 
which  these  ideas  can  be  adapted  and  put  to 
work  in  your  store. 

Some  of  these  suggestions,  of  course,  are  not 
new  to  you.  But  others  may  be.  In  any  event, 
they’ll  all  help  to  make  your  trip  to  NRDGA’s 
44th  Annual  Convention  a  more  rewarding  and 
w'orth-while  experience  for  you. 

See  you  at  the  convention! 


November,  1954 
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Hallmark  Cards  invites  you  to 
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together  in  Mr.  Evans’  two -hour 
production  of  William  Shakespeare’s 
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When  you  care  enough  to  send  the  very  best’ 


In  seasons  past,  the  Hallmark  Hall 
of  Fame  has  presented  Mr.  Evans’ 
productions  of  "Hamlet”  and  "King 
Richard  11”— both  television  pre¬ 
mieres.  Your  response  and  the  critics’ 
acclaim  were  so  enthusiastic  that 
it  is  now  our  pleasure  to  bring  you 
Shakespeare’s  most  thrilling  drama. 
Two  of  the  world’s  most  renowned 
players  will  recreate  their  memorable 
stage  performances. 


Enpitfee-Benefit  Plu 
that  will  th  tie  mt  good 
hr  pear  empanp  and  its 
enplopees 

thit  AllO/'i 

tM  m  I 


*« 


^rthisfi 


flf/M 


^▼e  are  trustee  under  many  kinds  of  employee-benefit 
plans.  Our  planning  services  are  available  to  you,  without 
obligation,  in  choosing  the  most  suitable  plan  or  plans  for 
your  company. 

Write  or  telephone  our  Pension  Trust  Division 
55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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Report  from  Washingt 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  NRDGA 


OcTOBKR  27,  1954 

Foreign  Trade.  Regardless  of  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  elections  (this  is  written 
prior  to  November  2),  one  of  the  big 
issues  that  will  come  before  the  84th 
Congress  will  be  foreign  aid  and  the 
development  of  other  phases  of  our 
foreign  trade  policy.  Our  foreign 
trade  policy  was  supported  in  the  last 
Congress  by  strong  bi-partisan  action. 
Only  on  15  of  the  54  roll  calls  did  the 
majority  of  Republicans  vote  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  majority  of  Demo¬ 
crats,  so  it  would  seem  that  regardless 
of  which  party  controls  the  Congress 
in  January,  the  broad  policies  of  our 
Government  with  regard  to  our  for¬ 
eign  relationships  shcjuld  not  change 
materially. 

Standing  out  as  the  issue  upon 
which  all  parties  seemed  to  agree  was 
the  cutting  of  foreign  aid  expendi¬ 
tures.  .Although  some  variations  de¬ 
veloped,  broadly  speaking,  most  mem¬ 
bers  of  Ccjngress  tvanted  to  cut  down 
the  amount  of  dollars  being  shipped 
abroad. 

Retailers  have  long  advocated  an 
increase  in  the  sales  of  foreign-made 
goods  in  this  country.  NRDG.A  has 
supported  the  proposition  that  inter 
national  good  will,  trade  and  under¬ 
standing  come  from  businessmen  in 
•America  dealing  with  businessmen 
abroad  wdth  the  profit  motive  in  the 
forefront  of  all  discussions.  Many 
businessmen  believe  that  trade  through 
recognized  channels  is  much  more 
effective  in  creating  economic  health 


than  most  of  the  activities  of  econo¬ 
mists  or  diplomats.  For  this  reason, 
your  .Association  has  opposed  legisla¬ 
tion  that  contained  “gimmicks”  to  in¬ 
crease  foreign  trade.  .An  outstanding 
example  was  the  legislation  to  permit 
SIO  worth  of  goods  to  be  mailed  into 
this  country  from  foreign  ports  and 
increasing  the  amount  of  goods  a  for¬ 
eign  traveler  could  bring  back  into 
this  country  from  abroad  from  the 
present  S5()()  limit  to  $1,000.  We  felt 
that  foreign  trade  should  not  be  based 
upon  any  plan  so  ineffective  and  un¬ 
stable.  We  do  not  believe  that  inter¬ 
national  mail  order  ojjerations  or  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  whim  of  vacationers 
to  buy  trinkets  al)roacl  w'ill  help  our 
foreign  producers. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  Treasury 
Department  may  be  back  again  next 
year  with  either  or  both  of  these  pro¬ 
posals.  Many  businessmen  feel  that  if 
the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of 
freer  trade  were  removed,  many  of  the 
problems  of  increasing  trade  would 
disappear. 

Waste.  How  many  feet  of  floor  space 
are  required  in  your  store  to  house 
documents,  reports  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  required  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment?  Of  the  many  reports  that  you 
are  recpiired  to  file  with  your  Govern¬ 
ment,  how  many  do  you  believe  serve 
any  useful  purpose?  These  two  (jues- 
tions,  among  many  others,  are  being 
asked  of  businessmen  by  the  Task 
Force  on  Paper  Work  Management  of 
the  C'ommission  on  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  simpler  terms,  this  is  the 
Hoover  Commission  headed  by  former 
President  Herbert  Hoover. 

NRDG.A  has  been  asked  to  assist  the 


work  of  the  committee  and  Raymond 
F.  Copes  and  John  C.  Hazen  are  now 
serving  as  chairmen  of  subcommittees 
responsible  for  reporting  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  documented  evidence  of  need¬ 
less  work  piled  on  businessmen  by 
their  Government.  It  would  be  most 
helpful  if  you  have  any  evidence  of 
this  type  if  you  would  send  it  to 
NRDG.A.  The  case  of  the  business¬ 
man  must  be  strong  and  supported 
with  evidence  if  the  needless  work 
load  is  to  be  reduced.  Your  assistance 
will  pay  dividends  when  you  consider 
that  a  filing  case  occupies  six  feet  of 
space  and  that  the  average  value  of 
office  space  is  about  $3.00  a  square  toot. 

Parcel  Post.  Have  you  talked  with, 
written  to  or  in  any  other  way  im¬ 
pressed  upon  your  Rejjresentitives  in 
(’.ongress  the  impact  that  Pidjlic  Law 
199  is  having  upon  your  store?  If  not, 
may  we  suggest  that  between  now  and 
January  you  will  have  an  ideal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  to  them  about  a  Federal 
statute  that  is  costing  the  taxpayers 
.$73  million  a  year  and  is  costing  the 
businessman  and  the  consumer  much 
more  than  that.  Public  Law  199  stands 
high  on  the  list  for  retailers  in  1955. 
If  it  is  repealed  the  old  limits  on  the 
size  and  weight  of  parcel  post  will  be 
restored.  If  this  is  accomolished  the 
deficit  at  the  Post  Office  Department 
will  be  reduced  by  $73  million  a  year 
and  retailers  will  be  able  to  serve  their 
consumers  better  and  at  much  less  cost. 

This  .Act  will  not  be  repealed  unless 
every  retailer  and  every  other  user  of 
parcel  jjost  goes  to  work  to  impress 
upon  every  member  of  Congress  the 
fairness  and  the  justness  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  Public  Law  199  must  be  re¬ 
pealed  at  once. 
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With  Magnavox  TV 
you  profit  from 

no  price-cutting 


Magnavox  is  your  ONLY  TELEVISION  profit  opportiinity. 
NO  other  TV  franchise  offers  you  all  these  EXTRA  advantages; 


•  The  only  fair-traded  line  •  Protected  inventory  prices 

•  Magnavox  quality  in  every  model  •  Largest  mark-ups 

•  No  annual  line  mark-downs  •  Fewer  dealers  in  each  market 

•  More  step-up  sell-up  features 


Famed  MAGNAVOX  QUALITY  TV  priced  as  low  as  *149^ 

It  is  not  a  stripped-down-chassis,  but  has  41-nigc.  amplifler,  full  transformer-powered 
20-tube,  16,000- volt  chassis . . .  plus  a  new  concept  in  styling  and  top  tuning! 


TOPPER  17  PLAYHOUSE  21  PROVINCIAL  24  PLAYFELLOW  MAGNASONIC  SYMPHONIC  MODERN 

New  Magna-tronic  full  Big  21-in.  picture — alu-  High-voltage  (19,000  PORTABLE  Four-speaker  AM-FM  Two  1 2-in.  low-frequency 

transformer-powered  minized  tube,  Chromatic  volts)  Mogna-power  Hi-fi  automatic  phono-  automatic  radio-phono-  speakers  and  high-fre- 
chassis,  16,000  volts  Optical  Filter.  Hi-fi  10-  "500"  chassis,  with  10  graph  that  outperforms  graph.  Two  12-in.  hi-fi  quency  horn  speaker, 

picture  power,  20  tubes,  watt  amplifier.  12-in.  plus  watts  undistorted  audio  most  consolesi  Twin  front-  speakers  plus  two  5-in.  Precision  AM-FM  chassis. 

New  Top  Tuning  and  new  5-in.  speaker  coaxially  power.  Bigger-than-life  mounted  6-in.  extended-  speakers  coaxially  3-speed  changer,  Pianis- 

Omni-directionol  sound  mounted  with  special  24-in.  pictures.  Chromatic  range  speakers.  Powerful  mounted.  Push-pull  am-  simo  Pick-up  with  dual 

with  the  top-mounted  sound  diffuserson  inclined  Optical  Filter,  1  2-in.  and  push-pull  audio  ompli-  plifier — 20  watts  output,  diamond-sapphire  styli. 

speaker.  Ultra-compact  baffle.  Plug-in  phono  5-in.  hi-fi  speakers  co-  fier.  Precision  3-speed  3-speed  changer,  Pionis-  With  tope  recorder, 

cabinet  in  Magnatex  jack.  White  oak,  walnut,  axially  mounted.  Phono  changer.  Magnotex,  cor-  simo  Pick-up.  Mahogany  $745.00;  without  tape 

cordovan . $149.50  or  mahogany.  $339.50  switch . $398.50  dovan  or  blond  $99.50  cabinet . $279.50  recorder . $595.00 

Most  powerful  audio  in  TV  True  Hi-Fi  perfected  sound  reproduction 

AND  MANY  MORE  MODELS  WITH  MORE  STEP-UP  FEATURES 


Better  sight . . .  better  sound  . . .  better  buy 

Mcigiiawox  is  sold  out  for  the  reniainiier  of  1954.  In  deference 
to  our  dealers,  we  will  not  consider  applications  for  new  franchises 
until  after  January  1,  1953.  With  the  strongest  consumer  demand, 

Magnavox  has  proved  to  be  t'’e  fast'»st-selling,  profitable  line  in 
the  industry.  To  assure  ample  supplies  for  franchised  dealers, 

Magnavox  production  has  been  increased  through  new  and  ex¬ 
panded  facilities.  The  Magnavox  Company,  Fort  Wayne  4,  Indiana. 
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Fair  Trade  Likely  to  Be  Convention  Issue 


Ano  ther  Congressional  struggle 
with  the  question  ol  lair  trade 
i$  shaping  up.  The  coining  month 
should  reveal  how  far  the  Jtistice  De¬ 
partment  wants  the  Congress  to  go  in 
the  direction  of  repealing  the  McGuire 
Act,  ami  perhaps  the  Miller-Tydings 
Act  itself:  and  how  much  support  the 
White  House  will  give  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment’s  proposals. 

On  this  issue,  the  department  stores 
of  the  country  have  always  been  divid¬ 
ed  in  their  opinions.  They  continue 
to  be  divided.  The  discount  houses, 
too,  hnd  themselves  in  a  dilemma. 
Officially  they  oppose  fair  trade,  and 
the  big  ones  might  actually  welcome 
the  repeal  of  fair  trade  legislation. 
But  many  of  the  others  have  said 
frankly  that  without  fair  trade  they 
couldn’t  exist. 

At  any  rate,  the  manufacturers  who 
have  cast  their  lot  with  fair  trade  pric¬ 
ing  are  now  under  double  pressure  to 
prove  that  they  can  make  it  work.  The 
argument  about  its  being  constitution¬ 
al  may  never  really  be  settled;  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  18th  Amendment, 
the  decisive  argument  could  be  that 
it’s  not  enforceable. 

The  repot  t  of  the  special  commis¬ 
sion  appointed  by  Attorney  General 
Brownell  to  study  anti-trust  legisla¬ 
tion  will  probably  be  made  public 
next  month.  .Against  this  background, 
the  Vendor  Relations  Gommittee  of 
the  NRDGA  has  scheduled  a  January 
convention  session  on  the  subject  of 
discount  selling.  The  .American  Retail 
Association  Executives  are  joining  the 
NRDGA  group  for  this  meeting,  at 
which  manufacturers,  distributors,  re¬ 
tailers  and  retail  secretaries  will  all 
present  various  solutions  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  offered  by  discount  competition. 
Here  is  the  line-up,  with  Ben  R.  Cior- 
don,  executive  vice  president  of  Rich’s, 
and  chairman  of  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee,  presiding: 


Philip  Svigals,  director  ol  resource 
relations  for  R.  H.  Macy  &  Go.,  Inc., 
will  speak  on  the  topic,  “The  Retail¬ 
er’s  Responsibility  to  the  .Mamifactur- 
er.’’  “Should  We  Help  to  Build  Na¬ 
tional  Brand  (iiants?’’  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  address  by  William  1.  Elli¬ 
son,  general  merchandise  manager, 
Hochschild,  Kohn  8c  Go.,  Baltimore. 
On  the  panel  of  speakers  to  discuss  the 
issues  of  discount  selling  ami  fair  trade 
will  be:  Willard  L.  Sahlolf,  general 
manager.  Small  .Appliance  Division, 
General  Electric  Go.,  and  Graig  Sheaf- 
fer,  chairman  of  the  board,  Sheailer 
Pen  Go.,  representing  fair-trading 
manufacturers:  Harry  .Alter,  president, 
the  Harry  .Alter  Go.,  Cihicago,  and  E. 
R.  Masbach,  Jr.,  president,the  Masbach 
Go.,  New  York,  representing  distrib¬ 
utor  viewpoints.  Retailers  will  be  rej)- 
resented  by  Samuel  Einstein,  general 
merchandise  manager,  G.  Fox  8c  Go., 
Hartford,  Gonn.,  and  Jack  ].  Blau, 
vice  president  and  general  manager. 
The  Hecht  Go.,  Washington.  The 
panel  will  be  completed  by  two  local 
retail  association  executives:  Karl 
Stull,  president  and  managing  tlirect- 
or.  Retail  Dry  Gootls  .Association  of 
San  Francisco,  and  G.  Wesley  Wil¬ 
liams,  executive  secretary,  Raleigh 
Aferchants  Bureau. 

Top  Management  Matters.  Some  other 
aspects  of  retailing’s  concern  with  Fed¬ 
eral  legislation  and  administration 
will  come  up  at  the  top  management 
session  on  the  Gonvention’s  opening 
night,  when  James  C.  Worthy,  .Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  Gommerce,  will  be 
one  of  the  featured  speakers. 

Expense  control  as  it  is  practiced  bv 
British  retailers  is  expected  to  be  one 
of  the  main  themes  in  an  atldress. 
“Retailing  in  Great  Britain,”  by  Ron¬ 
ald  S.  Schofield,  J.  P.,  chairman  and 
managing  director,  Schofield’s  (Leetls) 
Ltd.,  of  London.  Other  features  of  the 


opening  night  program  will  be  Mal¬ 
colm  P.  McNair’s  annual  report  on 
the  economic  outlook  for  the  coming 
year,  and  the  first  showing  of  the 
NRD(i.A-Life  visual  cast  showing  the 
role  of  retailing  in  the  national  life. 

Expense  Center  Accounting.  Second 
only  to  the  quickening  issue  of  fair 
trade  and  discount  selling  in  retail  in¬ 
terest  is  the  new  system  of  Expense 
Ck'iiter  .Accounting  that  most  depait- 
ment  stores  plan  to  put  into  effect  at 
the  beginning  ol  the  1955  business 
year.  There  will  be  two  (Convention 
workshop  sessions  on  this  subject.  One, 
conducted  by  the  (Controllers’  Gon- 
gress,  will  present,  to  answer  (piestions, 
the  ultimate  experts  on  the  sy.steni: 
the  (ommittee  that  prepared  the  Ex¬ 
pense  (Center  .Accounting  Manual.  On 
the  committee  are;  Harry  L.  Mar- 
gules,  controller  of  Gimbel  Bros.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Admini¬ 
stration,  Harvard;  Alfred  G.  Mayor, 
manager.  Systems  Division,  S.  D.  Lei- 
desdorf  8:  (Co.,  and  Kenneth  P.  Mages, 
partner.  Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  8c 
Smart.  Vincent  G.  .A.  Bitter,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  controller.  Peck  8c  Peck,  and 
chairman  of  the  (Controllers’  Gongress, 
will  preside. 

,A  joint  session  of  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  anti  the  (Controllers’  Gon¬ 
gress  will  study  the  Expense  (Center 
.Accounting  Manual  as  a  method  of 
controlling  costs  and  improving  store 
operations.  .Among  the  sjieakers  will 
lie  (Charles  Levy,  president,  S.  P.  Dun¬ 
ham  8:  (Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Erwin 
R.  Kehl,  assistant  store  manager,  Gim¬ 
bel  Bros.,  Milwatikee.  Thomas  P.  Lis¬ 
ton,  vice  presitlent  and  store  manager, 
Mandel  Brothers,  will  act  as  chairman. 

By  the  first  of  November,  the  whole 
huge  slate  of  convention  speakers  and 
convention  topics  was  about  complete. 
Here  are  the  additions  that  have  been 
made  since  Storks  published  its  first 
detailed  program  listing  in  the  Octo- 
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^And  this  sale  WASN'T  advertised 
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PASSENGER  AND  FREIGHT  ELEVATORS  •  PROTECTIVE  MAINTENANCE  AND  SERVICE 


STOKE  NAME  OR  CO. 


Westiaghoase  Electric  SlairwaYS 


Sales  like  this  are  profitable  every  day  of  the  week  ...  on 
any  floor.  They  give  that  added  push  to  top  last  year’s 
figures  at  no  additional  departmental  expense.  Bringing 
shoppers  to  these  promotions  is  a  job  for  smooth-riding, 
constantly  moving  Westinghonse  Electric  Stairways. 


Shoppers  become  a  moving  audience  when  they  ride  Electric 
Stairways  ...  an  audience  that  sees  more — buys  more.  And 
this  on-the-move  flood  of  shoppers  naturally  boosts  impulse 
purchases  and  puts  your  upper  floor  promotions  in  the  black — 
and  keeps  them  there. 


Westinghouse  Electric  Stairways  handle  holiday  season 
crowds  easily,  smoothly — they  are  today’s  most  economical 
means  of  moving  masses  of  people  to  all  floors. 


To  increase  traffic  in  your  store,  talk  to  one  of  our 
engineers  who  work  in  cooperation  with  your  consultants. 
Our  preliminary  analysis  of  your  store  layout  is  at  no 
obligation,  of  course.  Send  the  coupon  today. 


you  CAN  BE  SURE. ..IF  it's 


\^stin^ouse 


NAME  AND  TITLE 


Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
ELEVATOR  DIVISION 
9  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Dept.  ES-2 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  am  interested  in  increasing  store  traffic. 


CITY 


STATE 


-  New  Standards  of  Utility  in  Textiles - 

By  Irwin  D.  Wolf 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  Kaufmann  Department  Stores 
and  Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  NRDGA 

With  committee  organization  rotnpleted,  the  work  of  dex>elot)ing  a  neiv 
American  Standard  covering  the  performance  of  all  consumer-use  textiles 
gets  under  way  this  month.  Irunn  D.  Wolf  is  chairman  of  Committee  1.25, 
which  is  carrying  out  this  project  ivith  the  .imerican  Standards  Association. 

1^  ISCONCEPTION  and  misunderstanding  are  apt  to  occur  in  any  project 

of  such  a  magnitude  as  the  standardization  of  all  textiles.  Let  me  make 
it  amply  clear  that  this  project  does  not  attempt  to  impose  any  restrictions 
on  the  style  of  weaves  or  knitted  fabrics,  on  finishes  or  the  fashioning  or 
sizes  of  wearing  apparel.  The  same  holds  true  for  home  furnishings. 

This  project  covers  the  strictly  utilitarian  aspects  of  textiles,  such  as  color¬ 
fastness  to  different  elements.  An  illustration  will  suffice:  Colorfastness  to 
light  is  not  very  important  where  lingerie  is  concerned:  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  very  important  in  s|X)rtswear  used  on  the  beach  or  in  the  country. 
How  strong  should  a  fabric  be?  .Should  a  sheer  dress  fabric,  intended  for 
party  use,  be  of  the  same  strength  as  football  pants  for  athletes?  We  do  not 
have  to  prescribe  to  the  cutting-up  trade  how  to  sew  their  garments  together 
and  what  stitch  to  use,  but  we  do  need  to  know,  irrespective  of  the  stitching 
used,  that  the  fabric  wdll  not  pull  at  the  seam. 

We  have,  in  round  figures,  fifteen  hundred  different  finishes.  We  are 
primarily  concerned  with  what  will  happen  to  a  finish  after  the  garment  has 
been  washed  or  dry  cleaned.  Will  the  finish  disappear?  Will  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  material  change?  It  should  not. 

This  is  the  major  aim  of  our  project:  how  textiles  should  be  washed  or 
dry  cleaned.  We  have,  to  help  us  in  this,  the  .American  .Association  of  Textile 
Chemists  and  Colorists.  Thev  have  established  tests  for  washing  and  dry 
cleaning.  The  tests  are  conditioned  for  temperature,  and  the  jiresence  or 
absence  of  chlorine  in  the  wash  formula,  and  other  conditions.  These  tests 
try  to  duplicate  the  conditions  that  should  be  in  the  commercial  laundry, 
or  at  he  ne,  without  spoiling  the  textile  article.  These  tests  are  few  in  number. 
.As  retailers,  we  would  like  to  know,  from  our  suppliers,  into  what  category 
the  textile  articles  will  fall. 

Superlatives  may  be  justifiable  when  they  deal  with  fashions.  They  hard¬ 
ly  have  a  place  when  you  deal  with  utilitarian  aspects  of  textiles.  We  have 
to  give  our  customers  true  and  simple  labeling  and  supplement  such  label¬ 
ing  with  descriptive  tags  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  lost  by  the  customer. 
Labels  that  are  attached  to  the  textile  article  will  remain,  and  it  does  not 
take  long  for  anyone  to  learn  the  very  limited  number  of  wash  formulas  into 
which  textiles  fall. 

We  have  subdivided  our  project  into  three  major  categories:  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wearing  .Apparel  and  Accessories:  Women’s,  Girls’,  Children’s  and  In¬ 
fants’  Wearing  .Apparel  and  .Accessories:  and  Home  Furnishings. 

In  accordance  with  .ASA  procedures,  three  basic  groups— producers,  dis¬ 
tributors,  and  organized  consumers— are  represented  on  Sectional  Committee 
L25.  There  is  a  fourth  group  (usually  called  General  Interest)  composed  of 
such  organizations  as  the  American  Institute  of  Laundering,  .American  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Textile  Chemists  and  Colorists.  National  Institute  of  Dry  Clean¬ 
ing,  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  and  others. 

I  am  certain  that  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  superlatives  in  dealing  with 
utility  aspects  of  textiles,  the  better  off  we  will  be.  Such  terms  as  “uncon¬ 
ditionally  washable’’  and  “completely  washable’’  confuse  us  in  our  operations 
and  leave  our  customers  equally  bewildered,  which,  in  the  end,  results  in 
complaints  and  returns.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  term  “dry  cleanable.’’ 

(Continued  on  page  49) 


lier  issue: 

Store  Management.  |ohn  Click,  man¬ 
ager,  [.  W.  Robinson  Co.,  Beverly 
Hills,  C>alif.,  will  be  chairman  ol  the 
Store  Management  Division’s  session 
on  the  topic,  “Serving  (aistomers  Prof¬ 
itably.”  “.Motivational  Research:  The 
Key  to  Customer  Shopping  Habits” 
will  be  described  by  .Albert  Shepard, 
executive  vice  president.  Institute  foi 
Research  in  Mass  Motivation.  In 
addition  to  the  other  features  of  this 
session  reportetl  by  Storks  last  month, 
there  will  be  a  description  by  |.  F. 
McHugh,  assistant  store  manager, 
Hudson’s  Northland,  of  how  to  plan 
customer  services  in  a  new  store. 

At  another  Store  Management  ses¬ 
sion,  the  theme  will  be  “Attacking  the 
Expense  Ratio,”  with  William  E. 
Shamski,  vice  president  of  Stix,  Baer 
&  Fuller  and  chairman  of  the  Store 
Management  Group,  as  chairman. 
Raymond  Munsch,  vice  president  and 
operating  manager.  Miller  &  Rhoads, 
will  speak  on  the  topic,  “Store  Man¬ 
agement’s  .Approach  to  Expense  Con 
trol,”  and  Irving  H.  Glass,  assistant 
store  manager,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  on  “Controlling  Selling  Costs.” 

The  session  on  Supply  Purchasing 
and  Usage  will  include  a  report  on  the 
Store  Management  Group’s  Wrapping 
Supply  Survey,  to  be  delivered  by  Nor¬ 
man  Grey,  supply  consultant, NRDGA. 
There  will  also  be  a  panel  discussion 
on  “Merchandising  the  Supply  Dol¬ 
lar,”  by  William  V.  Morphy,  corporate 
supply  manager,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.:  Edwin  F.  Heinen,  purchasing 
agent.  City  Stores  Co.,  and  William 
Powell,  assistant  store  manager,  R.  H. 
White’s,  Boston. 

Personnel.  Melville  A.  Smiley,  person¬ 
nel  director,  Lasalle  fe  Koch  Co.,  To¬ 
ledo,  will  be  chairman  of  a  Personnel 
Group  session  devoted  largely  to  over¬ 
all  store  policy.  Merle  L.  Kitchen,  as¬ 
sistant  manager.  Employee  Relations 
Service,  NRDGA,  will  speak  on  the 
topic,  “What  Is  Retailing  Doing  on 
Social  Benefits?”  Elizabeth  Hatch,  per¬ 
sonnel  director,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  & 
Company,  will  speak  on  “Helping  the 
Older  Employee  to  Retire,”  and  .Alice 
Rice  Cook,  head  of  the  Human  Rela¬ 
tions  Center,  City  College  School  of 
Business,  Evening  Division,  on  the 


STORES 


topit.  I  ace-to-Face  (^omiminitaiions.” 

Fl.i  l*(‘rsonncl  Ciroup’s  first  session, 
on  the  opening  tlay  of  the  C’.onvention, 
will  1)1  tlevotetl  to  a  presentation  ol 
the  (tioiip  Dynamics  tethnic|ne  in 
initial  sales  training,  as  it  has  been 
workeil  out  in  the  stores  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Merchandising  Ca)rp.  Portia 
Deacon,  personnel  direc  tor,  Fhe  Wurz¬ 
burg  (io.,  Cirand  Rapids,  will  be  chair¬ 
man.  Hilaries  B.  Potter,  general  per¬ 
sonnel  manager,  Ed.  Schuster  &  (at., 
and  chairman  of  the  Personnel  Group, 
will  be  c  hairnian  of  the  session  on  how 
to  increase  executive  skills.  This  is  the 
meeting  at  which  Paul  Pigors,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
will  put  on  a  demonstration  of  tech¬ 
niques  designed  to  improve  the  execu¬ 
tive’s  ability  to  supervise.  Like  the 
other  sessions  of  the  Personnel  Group 
(there  are  six)  this  program  was  re¬ 
ported  in  Stores  last  month. 

Smaller  Stores.  7'he  program  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  runs  through 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
Penney  plan  of  “Incentives  for  Sales¬ 
people”  will  be  described  by  Frank 
VValdenfels,  head  of  the  Planning  Di¬ 
vision,  Personnel  Department,  J.  C. 
Penney  Company.  R.  G.  S.  Davis,  Jr., 
general  manager  of  the  E.  G.  Davis  & 
Sons  Company  of  Henderson,  N.  C]., 
will  speak  on  the  topic,  “Self-Selection 
Is  Paying  Off  in  Our  Remodeled 
Store.”  “Here’s  Looking  at  You!”  is 
the  topic  announced  for  Robert  J. 
KcKh,  eastern  sales  manager,  Cadaco- 
Ellis.  A.  C.  Darmstaetter,  president, 
Darmstaetter’s,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
will  describe  “New  Cycle  Billing  Tech¬ 
niques  for  Smaller  Stores.”  The  even¬ 
ing  session  will  feature  one  of  the  Di¬ 
vision’s  popular  panel  presentations 
on  “ideas  that  paid  oft.”  Frederick  \V. 
Deisroth,  president  of  P.  Deisroth’s 
Sons,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  and  chairman  of 
the  Division,  will  preside  at  the  even¬ 
ing  session.  Stuart  Cleaveland,  presi¬ 
dent,  W.  W.  Mertz  Co.,  Torrington, 
Conn.,  vice  chairman  of  the  Division, 
will  preside  at  the  afternoon  session. 

Merchandising.  At  the  Association  of 
Buying  Offices’  luncheon  meeting  on 
the  opening  day,  Charles  E.  McCarthy, 
president  of  Allied  Stores  Corp.,  will 
be  the  featured  speaker. 

{Continued  on  page  62) 


Simpson,  Montreal,  Doubles  Its  Size 

.\  ten  lI(K)r  addition  to  the  Robert  Simpson  Go.  store  in  Montreal  was  opened 
late  in  September.  I'lie  opening  eompletetl  a  two-year  expansion  program  under 
the  direction  of  .\.  Hartley  I.ollt.  vice  |)resident  and  general  manager,  and  it  has 
virtually  doubled  the  size  of  the  building.  I  he  addition  is  shown  at  the  left  in  the 
picture  above.  Practically  all  of  the  added  door  space  was  retjuired  lor  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  existing  departments,  but  Siirpson's  was  also  able  to  add  a  new  budget  door 
with  a  fidl  range  of  departments,  and  tf)  install  a  new  department  serving  motorists 
and  do-it-yourself  enthusiasts.  Shown  below  is  the  telephone  order  r<K)m,  where,  at 
peak  periods  dO  trained  order  takers  are  on  the  job  and  90  trunk  lines  to  central 
are  in  use,  plus  more  direct  lines  tf)  the  suburbs.  The  set-up  can  handle  10,000 
telephone  orders  a  day.  It  is  soundproofed,  scientifically  lighted,  and,  like  the  entire 
Simpson  building,  air-conditioned. 
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LEADING  DEPARTMENT  STORES  LOOK  TO 

BURROU&HS^ 

SEJ^SlMiVTlC; 

accounting  machines 
FOR  SPEED.. .SIMPLICITY., .SERVICE 


tarars. 

tomer  accounts.  1  hou 
Muds  of  remJar,  budget 

*rrSoS-s'f?; 

variety  with  ease. 


RetaU  and  all  other  kinds  of  business,  large  and 
small,  are  finding  that  the  versatile  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  Accounting  Machines  provide  the 
perfect  answer  to  the  ever-present  problem  of 
handling  increasing  figure  work  in  less  time  and 
at  lower  coat.  A  simple  turn  of  the  knob  on  the 
exclusive  sensing  panel  changes  the  machine 
from  job  to  job.  And  beginners  can  quickly 
become  expert,  thanks  to  Sensimatic  built-in 
simplicity.  See  a  Sensimatic  soon — call  the 
Burroughs  branch  listed  in  the  yellow  pages  of 
your  telephone  book.  Burroughs  Corporation, 
Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


the  J  UHUDSON  COMBMff 

T**®  ^  .  t  The  J.  L,  Hhlf « 


DaHoH 


'Thp  J  L.  Hudson 
Comoany  of  Detrori 

one  of  America  8  lajges 

Se*an  custome^rs 

^^“Sf“th^8uc^ful. 

rapid  handling  of  ‘jbarge 
an^  deferred  payme^ 

^vroU  for  ris  more 
than  14,000  employees. 


The  Robert  Sim^n 
Company 

Toronto,  Canada, 
internationally  fa 

mous  for  it* 

"You’ll  enjoy  shpi^^ 
ping  at 

ShS-VS 

greater  customer 
satisfaction. 
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A  New  Language  of  Expense  Control 


Expense  Center  Accounting  pins  price  tags  not  only 
on  jobs  of  work  but  on  systems  and  policies  as  well 


TWENTY-SEVEN  years  ago  depart¬ 
ment  stores  began  to  use  the  form¬ 
ula  for  computing  merchandise  profits 
which  is  known  as  the  Retail  Inven¬ 
tory  System.  Three  years  later,  they 
I  adopted  a  standardized  system  of  allo¬ 
cating  expenses.  And  on  those  two 
■  concepts  the  whole  structure  of  retail 
i  accounting  has  rested  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  Now  with  the 
beginning  of  the  business  year  1955, 
most  of  the  department  stores  of  the 
U.  S.  will  introduce  into  their  opera¬ 
tions  a  new  concept  and  system:  Ex¬ 
pense  Center  Accounting,  a  develop¬ 
ment  as  revolutionary  as  standard  ex¬ 
pense  accounting  itself  was  so  many 
years  ago— and  a  good  deal  more  ex- 
citing. 

For  the  most  phenomenal  thing 
I  about  Expense  Center  Accounting  is 
that  retail  executives  who  have  been 
exposed  to  it  (and  it  involves  everyone 

1-the  display  manager,  for  example,  as 
well  as  the  controller)  talk  about  it  as 


if  it  were  an  adventure  rather  than  a 
system.  Expense  Center  Accounting 
carries  a  built-in  challenge  to  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  in  every  department,  and  states 
its  challenge  so  clearly  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  not  to  respond  to  it.  Every 
expense  center  is  in  fact  an  expense 
control  center,  and  every  expense  cen¬ 
ter  supervisor  becomes  an  expense  con¬ 
troller. 

Some  stores— those  in  the  A.  M.  C. 
group  and  a  few  others— are  already 
using  Exfiense  Center  Accounting,  but 
for  most  it  is  a  change  to  be  effected 
within  the  next  two  months.  If  the 
system  is  used  as  it  is  intended  to  be, 
the  effects  on  store  operation  can  be 
very  far-reaching,  yet  the  conversion 
will  not  be  a  difficult  one  to  make. 
The  Expense  Center  Accounting  Man¬ 
ual,  published  this  month  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  provides  a  complete 
conversion  guide.  Raymond  F.  Copes, 
general  manager  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  believes  that  in  the  average 


store  the  job  of  setting  up  the  new 
system  should  take  a  week  to  ten  days. 

This  final  simplicity  is  the  outcome 
of  two  years  of  complicated  research, 
development  and  refinement  carried 
on  by  the  Standard  Revisions  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  staff  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress.  Their  finished  product,  the 
Expense  Center  Accounting  Manual, 
has  three  main  elements:  (1)  a  revised 
and  improved  classification  of  the 
“natural  divisions  of  expense”  and  (2) 
a  radically  different  system  of  expanse 
allocation,  which  leads  logically  to  (3) 
a  new  technique  of  expanse  manage¬ 
ment  and  control,  the  production  unit 
accounting  system. 

The  first  two  parts— the  changes  in 
the  natural  expanse  divisions  and  the 
charging  of  expenses  to  exp)ense  cen¬ 
ters— can  and  should  be  adopted  at 
once.  Even  in  the  store  that  may  not 
wish  to  go  further  and  use  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  productivity  measurement, 
exp)ense  center  accounting  offers  a  far 


►  The  Expense  Center  Account¬ 
ing  Manual  replaces  the  Control¬ 
lers'  Congress  Standard  Expense 
Accounting  Manual.  It  revises  the 
natural  divisions  of  expense;  it 
eliminates  the  classification  of  ex¬ 
penses  by  functions  and  sub-func- 

\  tions,  and  substitutes  a  classification 
by  expense  centers;  it  provides  a 
medium  of  controlling  expenses 
through  the  technique  of  produc¬ 
tivity  measurement. 

►  Expense  Center  Accounting  is 
the  collective  achievement  of  many 

I  people.  It  incorporates  the  basic 
concept  of  Production  Unit  Ac¬ 
counting,  a  forceful  new  way  of 
!  presenting  expense  figures  which 
1  Robert  B.  Wolfe  contributed  to  the 


Controllers'  Congress  Research 
Committee  when  that  group  started 
its  research  into  productivity  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  The  NRDGA’s  board 
of  directors  made  the  Manual  pos¬ 
sible  by  granting  funds  to  the  Con¬ 
trollers'  Congress. 

^  The  development  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  the  Expense  Center  Ac¬ 
counting  technique  has  been  the 
work  of  the  Controllers'  Congress 
Standard  Revisions  Committee: 
Harry  Margules,  controller  of  Gim- 
beVs,  Pittsburgh,  chairman;  Alfred 
G.  Mayor,  of  S.  D.  Leidesdorf  & 
Co.;  Kenneth  Mages,  of  Touche, 
Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart;  Malcolm 
P.  McNair  of  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration, 


and  Raymond  F.  Copes,  general 
manager  of  the  Controllers'  Con¬ 
gress. 

^  In  the  preparation  of  the  Manu¬ 
al,  which  has  taken  two  years,  the 
committee  has  consulted  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  opinions  of  retail  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  has  reviewed  other  expense 
manuals,  such  as  those  of  Allied 
Stores  Corporation,  Associated 
Merchandising  Corporation,  Fred¬ 
erick  Atkins,  Inc.,  and  Gimbel 
Brothers.  Mail  surveys  have  been 
supplemented  by  personal  confer¬ 
ences  and  a  number  of  field  trips 
made  by  Robert  B.  Wolfe,  who 
served  as  a  consultant  to  the  com¬ 
mittee. 
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better  system  of  classification  than  the 
old  method,  and  automatically  gives 
better  control  of  the  exjiense  struct¬ 
ure. 

The  final  step— production  unit  ac¬ 
counting— is  actually  optional.  It 
comes  after  the  switch-over  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  center  basis  has  been  made.  Pro¬ 
duction  unit  accounting  can  be  begun 
at  any  time  and  most  stores  will  prob¬ 
ably  use  the  technique  progressively, 
extending  it  to  one  expense  center 
after  another.  The  main  thing  for  all 
stores  is  to  get  expenses  reclassified  on 
the  expense  center  basis  by  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  1955  business  year.  Once 
they  have  done  this  they  will  have  in 
hand  an  expense  control  tool  that  has 
been  badly  needed,  and  one  that  is 
most  certain  to  work.  Also— and  this  is 
not  the  smallest  advantage  of  the  sys¬ 
tem— they  will  have  records  that  can  be 
understood  and  analyzed  by  non-con¬ 
trollers,  because  these  records  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  terms  of  concrete  jobs  of 
work  rather  than  in  terms  of  abstract 
functions. 

Organization  of  Centers.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  lingo  of  “functions”  and  “sub¬ 
functions”  has  been  eliminated  in  the 
new  Manual.  Their  place  is  taken  bv 
the  “expense  centers”  and,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  each  center  is  a  specific 
department  or  a  specific  job  of  work, 
fori  which  a  specific  supervisor  is  re- 
spKjnsible.  For  each  center,  there  is  a 
prescribed  set  of  natural  divisions  of 
expense  to  which  its  costs  are  to  be 
allocated. 

The  basic  principle  of  charging  ex¬ 
penses  to  expense  centers— or  “putting 
a  price  ticket  on  every  operation”— is 
varied  in  a  few  instances  for  practical 
reasons  or  for  better  control,  or  both. 
(The  outstanding  example  is  the  sepa¬ 
rate  expense  center  for  Supplementary 
Benefits.  Here  are  accumulated  all  the 
expenses  of  sick  leave,  group  insurance, 
social  security,  etc.  This  treatment  is 
illuminating  for  management;  it  car¬ 
ries  out  the  principle  of  charging  ex¬ 
penses  on  a  “controllable”  rather  than 
an  all-inclusive  basis,  and  the  expense 
can  still  be  distributed  statistically  to 
the  work  centers  if  the  store  wishes  to 
do  that.) 

There  are  four  groupings  of  ac¬ 
counts  in  the  new  Manual.  The  store 
that  wishes  to  classify  its  expenses  only 


Starting  on  page  42  of  this  issue  of 
Stores,  there  appears  a  complete¬ 
ly  detailed  example  of  the  use  of 
the  new  Expense  Center  Account¬ 
ing  Manual  to  accumulate  and 
charge  the  expenses  of  one  impor¬ 
tant  store  operation  —  delivery  — 
and  to  measure  its  productive  effi¬ 
ciency.  The  material  was  prepared 
by  Kenneth  Mages,  of  Touche, 
Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart,  a  member 
of  the  Mcmual  committee.  His  arti¬ 
cle  includes  a  complete  chart  of  ac¬ 
counts  and  a  recommended  operat¬ 
ing  report  showing  expenses  and 
productivity  in  six  delivery 
1  centers. 


by  natural  divisions  uses  Group  A.  Ex¬ 
pense  Centers  appear  first  in  Group  B 
and  are  expanded  in  number  and  re¬ 
fined  in  content  in  Groups  C  and  D. 

store  may  use  the  chart  of  accounts 
exactly  as  it  appears  in  one  of  these 
groups,  or  it  may  choose  some  from 
one  group  and  some  from  another. 
The  expanded  group  treatment  is  ex¬ 
tremely  flexible,  and  both  small  and 
large  stores  can  select  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  combination  of  centers  for  their 
needs. 

Productivity  Measurement.  When 
stores  have  rearranged  their  exjjense 
accounts  into  exp)ense  centers,  they 
will  be  ready  to  put  to  work  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  production  unit  accounting. 
Here  is  where  cost  finding  should 
gradually  be  translated  into  a  spectac¬ 
ular  improvement  of  cost  control.  .\ct- 
ually,  the  w'hole  purpose  of  completely 
rewriting  the  Exp)ense  Accounting 
Manual  has  been  to  make  production 
unit  accounting  feasible  for  all  stores; 
for  here,  in  the  opinion  of  every  re¬ 
tailer  who  has  studied  it,  is  the  most 
effective  approach  to  expense  reduc¬ 
tion. 

The  concept  of  production  unit  ac¬ 
counting  has  become  familiar  to  most 
management  executives  during  the 
past  two  years  of  discussion  and  ex- 
p)eriment;  the  knotty  job  has  been  to 
arrive  at  standard  production  measur¬ 
ing  units  for  each  operation.  This  has 
been  accomplished.  The  new  Manual 
establishes  a  standard  measure  for 
every  exp>ense  center;  shows  how  to 
calculate  productivity,  and  how- 


speaking  narrowly— to  use  the  data  as  j 
a  budgeting  tool.  In  a  broader  sense, 
it  will  focus  attention  on  the  oiigin 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  every  expense; 
for  the  first  time  management  will  find 
it  possible  to  determine  the  cost  of 
policies  as  precisely  as  the  cost  of 
equipment  or  supplies. 

When  policy  changes  are  in  (jnes- 
tion,  their  cost  can  be  assessed  in 
advance. 

The  End  Results.  The  whole  unified 
system  of  expense  center  and  prodiu- 
tion  unit  accounting  is  new  and  has 
much  development  ahead  of  it.  But  it 
is  not  experimental;  it  is  in  successful 
operation  in  a  number  of  stores. 
Using  it,  these  stores  are  developing 
more  efficient  methotls  of  budgeting 
their  personnel  requirements,  and  of 
using  personnel  to  better  advantage. 
Sometimes  they  have  spotted  weak¬ 
nesses  on  the  selling  floor  as  the  remote 
cause  of  low  protluction  in  an  office 
operation.  They  know— not  approxi¬ 
mately,  but  exactly— what  a  high  stock 
turn-over  rate  or  the  strict  enforce¬ 
ment  of  open-to-buy  policies  costs  in 
the  expense  column.  They  know  that 
high  productivity  alone  is  not  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  lower  costs;  production  unit 
accounting  leads  to  the  evaluation  of 
many  other  factors,  including  admini¬ 
stration,  policies  and  methods,  and 
every  one  of  these  factors  can  now  have 
a  price  tag  pinned  on  it. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Manual, 
the  experience  of  these  stores  was  ton- 
sulted;  but  so  were  the  opinions  of  the 
much  greater  number  of  stores  which 
will,  with  the  aid  of  the  Manual,  now 
install  new  systems  for  the  first  time. 
By  letter  and  questionnaire  and  by 
personal  visits  to  over  100  stores  of  all 
sizes,  the  Committee  assured  itself  of  a 
general  retail  participation  in  its  de¬ 
cisions.  Many  differences  of  opinion 
were  taken  into  account.  Of  the  fin¬ 
ished  Manual,  the  Committee  says; 
“It  should  be  judged  and  adopted  on 
the  basis  of  its  principles,  which  are 
sound.  Its  flaws  in  detail  may  be 
numerous.  Experience  should  dictate 
the  changes  which  are  necessary.  Ex¬ 
pense  Center  Accounting  must  be 
tried,  tested  and  understood  in  all  its 
ramifications  by  many  store  executives 
before  maximum  benefits  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.” 
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The  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
of  the  ISRDGA  recently  asked 
30f000  retailers  and  wholesalers 
some  pointed  questions  about  boot¬ 
leg  competition^  and  got  some 
illuminating  answers.  Ben  Gordon  made  these  answers  public  last 
month  when  he  spoke  at  a  convention  of  the  National  Wholesale  Hard¬ 
ware  Association.  Stores  has  previously  reported  on  the  highlights 
of  the  survey  and  on  Gordons  outspoken  comments  (example:  **The 
manufacturers,  by  and  large,  are  doing  a  miserable  job  of  maintaining 
fair  trade  agreements.^*)  The  complete  details  of  the  survey  and  its 
findings  are  given  in  William  Burstons  article,  starting  on  the  next 
page.  Here  we  present  portions  of  Gordon  s  address  which  merit 
as  much  attention  as  the  survey  itself:  his  blunt  advice  to  department 
stores  to  find  methods  of  distributing  merchandise  at  lower  prices. 


How  to  Stay  in  Competition 

By  Ben  R.  Gordon 

Executive  Vice  President  &  General  Manager,  Rich's,  Atlanta 
and  Chairman  oj  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee,  NRDGA 


'T'Ht  jjlienoinenal  growth  of  dis- 

count  seiiing  was  accomplished 
with  comparatively  little  attention  on 
the  part  of  retailers,  until  they  sud¬ 
denly  discovered  it  as  a  powerful  men¬ 
ace  to  their  business.  1  can  remember 
our  own  consternation  at  discovering 
36  discount  houses  in  our  own  city, 
when  we  thought  there  were  none. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  less 
than  a  year  ago  managements  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  were  completely  oblivious  to  the 
size  and  importance  of  the  discount 
problem. 

The  NRDGA,  through  its  Vendor 
Relations  Committee,  surveyed  the 
country,  in  an  effort  to  measure  the 
size  anti  scope  of  this  menace.  When 
this  study  w’as  completed,  it  was  con¬ 
cluded  on  a  “sampling”  basis  that 
there  were  at  least  10,000  discount 
houses  of  all  types  doing  an  annual 
volume  of  between  $3  and  $5  billion. 
These  hgures  were  estimates,  and 
every  test  made  since  would  indicate 
that  they  were  most  conservative. 


In  one  short  year,  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  has  been  alerted  to  the  danger; 
merchants  have  been  roused  from  their 
lethargy:  the  number  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  were  willing  to  accept  respon¬ 
sibility  for  eliminating  discount  houses 
has  risen  from  a  handful  to  several 
score. 

In  one  short  year,  the  number  of 
discount  houses  has  probably  not  been 
reduced  nor  their  dollar  volume  cur¬ 
tailed,  but  real  and  substantial  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  bringing  home 
to  all  retailers  the  necessity  of  fighting 
the  discount  house  and  attempting  to 
beat  them  at  their  own  price  game. 
And  real  and  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  in  bringing  home  to  manu¬ 
facturers,  in  unmistakable  terms,  the 
fact  that  they  must  put  their  houses 
in  order,  that  they  may  not  do  business 
both  with  the  discount  house  and  the 
legitimate  retailer. 

The  Next  Step.  The  discount  house 
problem  has  brought  the  retailer  face 
to  face  with  another  basic  necessity— 


that  of  finding  methods  of  distributing 
merchandise  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  to  the  consumer.  The  retailer 
has  concluded  that  he  dare  not  be  out 
of  competition  and  his  ingenuity  is 
being  challenged  to  meet  the  problem. 

T'he  first  attack  on  the  discount 
price  competition  was  at  the  expense 
of  markup,  with  calculated  risk  of  net 
profit.  In  some  cases  anticipated  losses 
were  turned  into  profits  as  volume  per¬ 
formed  its  alchemy  on  fixed  costs.  But 
volume  alone  has  definite  limitations 
when  it  comes  to  operating  on  ruin¬ 
ously  low  markup,  and  other  factors 
must  come  into  play. 

We  therefore  need  to  examine  how 
efficient  our  buying  is  today.  How; 
much  do  our  buyers  really  know 
about  the  industry  in  which  they  do 
business?  How  much  do  they  know  of 
industry  costs  and  industry  problems 
which  would  permit  them  to  discover 
new  ways  of  reducing  costs? 

We  have  become  the  victim  of  price 
line  costing.  We  need  now  to  free  our- 
syJves,  to  re-establish  the  pricing  func- 
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tion  in  its  true  light.  We  need  to 
examine  every  single  element  of  ex¬ 
panse  in  our  stores  and  to  see  whether 
each  can  be  justified,  if  we  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  lower  prices  and  yet 
make  a  profit. 

We  must  improve  our  selling.  We 
have  become,  or  threaten  to  become, 
human  vending  machines.  We  must 
learn  to  seW— really  sell— studying 
every  possible  method,  particularly 
those  used  by  the  aggressive  manufac¬ 
turers,  to  see  how  we  can  adapt  them. 

We  need  to  sell  because  we  must 
impress  the  manufacturers.  We  will 
seek  them  out  and  some  will  seek  us 
out  and  offer  to  cooperate  with  us. 
We  must  impress  the  manufacturers 
with  deeds  of  selling  that  will  show 
up  the  type  of  selling  we  have  been 
doing  as  the  hit-or-miss  affair  it  has 
been  all  along.  Negatively,  we  need  to 
sell  more,  sell  harder,  sell  more  units, 
to  keep  our  productive  capacity  from 
spilling  over  into  irregular  channels. 
But  we  need  to  sell,  sell  positively, 
affirmatively,  aggressively,  because  we 
need  the  larger  volume  to  show  us  a 
profit. 

To  help  us  on  some  important  costs, 
there  is  already  stirring  among  manu¬ 
facturers  the  suggestion  of  assuming 
some  of  the  inventory  costs,  some  of 
the  control  costs,  some  of  the  display 
costs,  some  of  the  freight  costs,  and 
other  costs  which  now  fall  upon  the 
retailers. 

We  will  need  more  exclusive  lines, 
and  we  will  need  more  selectively  dis¬ 
tributed  lines.  ' 

The  Wholesaler's  Function.  The  whole¬ 
saler  is  caught  between  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  retailer.  He  claims  to 
need  larger  margins  in  order  to  cover 
extra  costs  of  doing  business.  There  is 
an  economic  squeeze  on  his  margin  as 
lower  distribution  costs  are  sought. 
To  justify  his  existence  the  wholesaler 
must  work  for  greater  efficiency  and 
must  make  more  positive  contribution 
to  the  flow  of  merchandise. 

The  retailer  is  at  the  end  of  the  line 
of  added  costs.  His  chain  and  mail 
order  competitors  save  the  wholesaler’s 
margin  and  so  have  an  economic  ad¬ 
vantage  as  to  price  against  other  retail¬ 
ers.  In  addition,  the  retailer’s  margin 
is  threatened  by  the  discounter,  all  the 
more  emphasizing  the  need  for  reduc¬ 


tions  with  which  to  meet  these  prices 
—at  a  profit. 

The  wholesalers  too,  then,  must  ex¬ 
amine  every  element  of  exjiense,  see 
what  can  be  eliminated  and  what  more 
they  now  must  assume  if  they  are  to 
play  an  active  economic  role. 

Right  now,  their  economic  contribu¬ 
tion  is  seriously  questioned.  Many 
students  of  our  economy  feel  that  the 
wholesaler  is  an  anachronism  and  does 
not  belong  in  the  future  picture  of 
distribution.  They  point  to  the  high 
cost  of  his  function  between  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  cost  and  the  retailer’s  cost. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  if  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  a  purchasing  agent  of  the 
consumer,  then  the  sales  function  of 
the  wholesaler  is  an  unnecessary  ex¬ 
pense.  And,  as  pointed  out  earlier, 
certain  highly  successful  retail  opera¬ 
tions,  particularly  mail  order  chains, 
have  completely  by-passed  the  whole¬ 
sale  function. 

Most  assuredly  there  is  a  list  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger  in  favor  of  the 
wholesaler,  even  more  impressive  and 
longer.  There  is  an  unquestioned 
place  for  the  wholesaler  in  our  eco- 
onomy.  However,  he  must  be  an  effi¬ 
cient  member  of  our  economic  society, 
and  price  his  services  realistically. 

The  retailer  too  has  a  place  in  the 
economic  scheme.  But  can  the  retailer 
survive,  or  can  he  survive  in  some  of 
the  most  critical  areas  such  as  major 
appliances,  TV,  electrical  appliances, 
housewares,  rugs,  furniture,  luggage, 
cameras  and  silverware? 

Some  retailers  have  concluded  that 
they  cannot  and  they  have  discontin¬ 
ued  many  of  these  lines.  To  these 
people  we  say,  as  we  have  said  many 
times  before,  they  gave  up  the  fight 
too  soon  and  too  easily.  While  the 
problems  are  most  acute  in  these  lines, 
they  will  spread  to  others  as  well.  If 
we  are  going  to  beat  a  retreat  in  line 
after  line  as  the  discount  problem 
arises,  then  certainly  we  can  say  that 
the  retailer  cannot  survive.  It  is  just 
a  matter  of  dismembering  him  piece 
by  piece  and  inch  by  inch. 

We  can’t  afford  to  give  up  volume. 
It  may  well  be  that  increased  volume 
at  markons  that  are  disturbingly  low 
may  produce  profits.  We  must  resolve 
the  paradox  of  constantly  increasing 
costs  of  doing  business  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  developing  lower  prices. 


What  to  Di 


/HAT  actually  happens  to  an 
item’s  total  area  sales  when  it  is 
price-cut  by  a  local  bootlegger  and 
the  price-cutting  continues  because 
the  manufacturer  is  either  indifferent 
or  ineffectual  in  maintaining  his  fair 
trade  agreement? 

It  has  always  been  believed  that  the 
lower  the  price  the  more  you  sell. 
Surely  this  is  an  economic  truth.  Yet 
precisely  the  reverse  is  also  the  truth 
because  of  certain  checks  the  retailers 
in  the  area  can  impose  upon  the  opera 
tion  of  that  economic  law. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  significant 
facts  which  have  come  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  the  Vendor  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  recently  sent  out  to  NRDGA 
members  and  to  the  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Hardware  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Wholesale 
Hardware  Association.  For  the  very 
valuable  cooperation  these  two  or¬ 
ganizations  gave  us  NRDGA  is  deep 
ly  grateful.  The  facts  were  used  by 
Ben  Gordon,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  his  recent  Atlantic  City  talk 
before  the  hardware  wholesalers. 

The  questionnaire  asked:  “When 
you  cut  your  price  to  meet  the  price 
cutter,  do  you  sell  more  of  the  item, 
no  more  than  normal,  or  less  than 
normal?’’  This  is  how  the  organiza 
tions  answered. 


Wholesalers 

NRHA 

NRDGA 

Sell  more 

T  -0 

18% 

26% 

Sell  the  same 

96% 

77% 

68% 

Sell  less 

0%, 

5% 

6% 

All  three  organizations  agree  that 
meeting  the  cut  price  with  your  own 
price  cut  does  not  result  in  any  in¬ 
crease  in  sales. 

This  is  not  because  more  people  are 
not  interested  in  the  “bargain”  but 
because  the  retailers  take  steps  not  to 
increase  the  sale.  This  is  a  lesson  all 
manufacturers  should  ponder.  It  may 
save  them  many  headaches.  It  may 
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About  the  Bootleggers 


By  William  Burston 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division,  NRDGA 


make  them  adopt  policies  intended  to 
stimulate  the  retailers  to  use  the  many 
methods  retailers  know  of  selling  more 
without  price  cutting. 

This  question  followed  another  as 
to  what  the  retailer  does  when  he  is 
confronted  by  a  bootlegger’s  cut  price. 
This  is  how  the  two  organizations 
answered: 


NRHA 

NRDGA 

Meets  the  price 

Keeps  price  up  but  em¬ 

32% 

35% 

phasizes  his  services 
Keeps  price  up  but  de- 

47% 

24% 

emphasizes  the  item 

9% 

>1% 

Discontinues  the  item 

>2% 

30% 

The  members  of  both  retail  or- 
t^anizations,  in  the  same  approximate 
proportion,  say  they  meet  the  cut 
price.  But,  compared  with  the  NRHA 
group,  only  half  as  many  NRDGA 
members  keep  up  prices  when  cut. 
The  difference  here  may  be  in  the 
fact  that  NRHA  members  are  fre¬ 
quently  neighborhood  hardware  stores 
where  a  lower  price  does  not  result  in 
greater  sales. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  members 
are  more  apt  than  those  of  the  NRHA 
to  discontinue  an  item  they  find  in 
the  bootlegger’s,  and  this  action  re¬ 
duces  the  total  number  sold  in  the 
area.  We’re  also  a  bit  quicker  to 
“bury”  an  item  that  is  price  cut  and 
which  we  don’t  wish  to  discontinue. 

1  regret  that  we  didn’t  think  to  ask 
the  NRHA  to  add  to  their  question¬ 
naire  the  concluding  question  we  ask¬ 
ed  our  own  members.  This  pointed 
up  all  the  more  positively  the  fact 
that  the  manufacturer  does  not  stand 
to  gain  in  sales  when  his  items  are  cut 
in  price.  Other  resistances  on  the  part 
of  the  retailer  rise  up,  and,  if  our 
figures  can  be  taken  as  typical,  these 
actually  result  in  fewer  ox>er-all  sales. 

We  asked:  “From  the  standpoint 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole  do  you  be¬ 
lieve  discount  selling  results  in  greater 
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total  sales  or  fewer  total  sales  because 
some  retailers  de-emphasize  or  dis¬ 
continue  the  item?” 

This  is  the  judgment  of  our  stores; 

Results  in  over-all  greater  sales  20% 

Results  in  over-all  fewer  sales  ,  46% 

Has  no  effect  either  way  4% 

More  sales  at  first,  fewer  in 

the  long  run  16% 

More  for  the  manufacturers,  less  for 
the  individual  retailer  14% 

The  largest  single  reason  for  this 
result,  which  is  contrary  to  normal 
expectancy,  is  the  resistance  among 
the  larger  number  of  retailers  to  the 
particular  item’s  sale,  however  it  might 
l>e  stimulated  by  the  cut  price. 

In  a  word,  there  is  no  disputing 
that  a  lower  price  stimulates  increased 
purchasing— that  no  restric¬ 
tions  upon  that  increase  are  imposed 
by  the  retailer. 

But  when  these  restrictions  are  im¬ 
posed,  as  they  are,  no  increases  result, 
to  take  the  judgment  of  both  the 
wholesalers  and  both  retail  organiza¬ 
tions.  Our  members  add,  in  effect, 
that  fewer  sales  result  because  retailers 
take  out  their  resentment  upon  the 
manufacturer  for  his  failure  to  ade¬ 
quately  police  his  distribution.  We 
know  of  one  city  where  the  principal 
cut-rater  did  a  land-office  business. 
But  because  the  other  retailers  drop¬ 
ped  the  line,  total  sales  in  that  city 
dropped  60  per  cent! 

One  retailer  wrote:  “Any  item 
given  to  a  10-percenter  is  doomed.” 

Another  said:  “Why  carry  merchan¬ 
dise  when  you’re  only  swapping  dol¬ 
lars?” 

And  one  blamed  the  rise  of  the  dis¬ 
count  house  upon  the  manufacturer 
who  has  cost  brackets  from  A  to 
AAAA,  permitting  a  wholesale  spread, 
he  cited,  on  one  national  brand  dis¬ 
posal  unit  “from  $45  to  about  |80.” 
Yet  one  retailer,  and  he  happens  to 


This  collection  of  opinions  and 
experience  is  based  on  three  sur* 
veys  conducted  by  the  NRDGA 
Vendor  Relations  Committee. 
One  <]ue8tionnaire  was  sent  to 
the  2.1,000  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Hardware  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  brought  6,000  replies. 
One  went  to  the  600  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Hardware 
Association,  of  whom  250  an¬ 
swered  it.  And  the  third,  sent 
to  the  heads  of  the  1,700  corpor¬ 
ate  members  of  the  NRDGA, 
produced  250  replies.  This  re¬ 
port,  therefore,  represents  the 
thinking  of  a  good  cross-section 
of  wholesalers  and  retailers  in 
the  fields  most  affected  by  dis¬ 
count  competition  and  of  top 
management  in  department 
stores. 


be  one  of  our  members,  entered  this 
minority  view:  “We  feel  that  any  re¬ 
duction  in  price  stimulates  business. 
Our  entire  economy  is  built  on  the 
idea  of  more  and  better  things  for  less. 
Surely  you  admit  that  cars  at  $1500 
would  sell  more  readily  than  cars  at 
$2500.  Why  not  refrigerators,  electric 
irons,  hosiery,  or  p>eanuts?  Our  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  keep  our  expenses  in  line,  so 
we  can  reduce  our  markup.” 

Policing  Performance 

The  retailers  are  overwhelming  in 
their  criticism  of  the  failure  of  most 
manufacturers  to  properly  police  the 
distribution  of  their  lines.  The  whole¬ 
salers  too  are  criticized:  by  a  small 
margin,  it  is  true,  but  still  by  ma¬ 
jority  opinion.  They  too,  in  the  re¬ 
tailers’  view,  are  not  helping  police 
the  retail  prices  of  the  lines  they  repre¬ 
sent. 

The  best  price  maintenance  job, 
across  the  board— and  so  declared  by 
the  retailers  and  wholesalers— is  being 
done  by  the  Sunbeam  people.  Next 
is  GE,  third  is  Revere  Copper,  fourth 
is  either  Pyrex  or  Westinghouse,  fifth 
is  Olin  Industries  or  Toastmaster  (de¬ 
pending  on  which  retail  organization 
is  answering.) 

The  NRDGA  members  considered 
the  question  from  a  store-wide  view¬ 
point.  It  will  interest  manufacturers 
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in  other  fields  than  hardware  to  know 
the  names  mentioned:  Sheaffer  Pen, 
Towle  Silver,  Kelvinator,  Frigidaire, 
Magnavox,  Arrow  Shirts,  Simmons 
bedding,  Van  Heusen  shirts,  Samson¬ 
ite  luggage.  Cooper  underwear.  Fhe 
cosmetics  houses  w’ere  given  frequent 
mention  as  a  group,  tor  the  job  of 
price  maintenance  they  are  doing. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that 
the  retailers  and  wholesalers  were 
both  of  the  opinion— and  by  over¬ 
whelming  majority— that  fair  trade 
prices,  suggested  and  established  re¬ 
tail  prices  were  all  fair— neither  too 
high  or  too  low.  A  minority  of  re¬ 
tailers,  however,  declared  that  prices 
should  be  lowered  and  I  may  atld.  also 
suggested  that  fair  trade  should  be 
dropped. 

How  to  secure  better  price  observ¬ 
ance  at  the  retail  level  was  considered 
by  the  retailers  and  wholesalers  who 
answered  our  questionnaire.  There 
were  no  new  suggestions,  but  the  list 
they  gave  could  well  serve  as  a  check 
list  for  use  by  manufacturer,  whole¬ 
saler,  and  retailer  who  are  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  retail  prices. 
These  were  the  retailers’  suggestions: 
—report  all  violations  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  wholesalers,  and  keep 
on  hollering  about  them; 

—discontinue  the  sale  of  merchan¬ 
dise  found  price-cut  after  the  manu¬ 
facturer  appears  to  be  unwilling  or 
unable  to  effect  a  correction: 

—more  strongly  support  cooperating 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  who 
give  evidence  of  sincere  desire  to  keep 
their  price  agreements; 

—manufacturers’  and  wholesalers’ 
salesmen  should  be  charged  with  polic¬ 
ing  the  job  of  price  maintenance: 

—give  more  service  and  better  ser¬ 
vice: 

—advertise  more. 

One  retailer  wants  the  wholesaler 
eliminated  altogether;  the  manufac¬ 
turer  should  sell  direct,  he  says. 

These  were  the  wholesalers’  sug¬ 
gestions; 

—manufacturers  should  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  reports  of  violations; 

—manufacturers  should  take  fastei 
action  on  these  violations; 

—manufacturers  should  be  more 
careful  in  their  selection  of  wholesalers 
and  retailers: 

•  —manufacturers  (and  this  was 


stressed  repeatedly  also  by  retailers) 
should  deal  strictly  with  offending  re¬ 
tailers  and  wholesalers,  and  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  again  and  again: 
cut  off  their  supply,  cut  them  out  al¬ 
together. 

Again  and  again  it  was  suggested  by 
individual  retailers  and  wholesalers; 
put  more  teeth  in  the  fair  trade  laws. 
Again  and  again,  as  the  epitome  for 
them  of  how  the  job  should  be  done, 
retailers  and  wholesalers  said:  do  as 
.Sunbeam  is  doing. 

One  retailer  said:  ‘‘Every  manu¬ 
facturer  is  in  a  position  to  jjolice  the 
distribution  of  his  products  if  he  de¬ 
sires  to  do  so,  and  as  discount  houses 
purchase  their  goods  either  ilirect  or 
from  a  short-sighted  distributor,  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  keep  the 
manufacturer’s  products  out  of  ir¬ 
regular  channels.” 

One  wholesaler  said:  ‘‘We  must 
recognize  our  responsibility  for  get¬ 
ting  over  to  the  retailer  the  full  im¬ 
plication  and  basis  of  fair  trade,  and 
must  assume  an  obligation  to  enforce 
it.” 

Services:  Some  Unwanted 

We  askeil  the  retailers  to  indicate 
what  promotional  aids  the  manufac¬ 
turers  were  now  offering  which,  in  the 
retailers’  judgment,  could  be  dispensed 
with.  The  retailers— and  I  list  them 
in  the  order  of  the  number  of  times 
they  were  cited— named  the  following 
as  expendable:  counter  cards,  banners 
and  streamers,  “literature”,  “gim¬ 
micks”,  display  material  totally  un¬ 
suited  or  too  large,  mats,  prizes,  trips, 
and  mail  stuffers. 

In  answering  the  question.  “What 
aids  should  the  manufacturer  make 
available  to  the  retailers  which  he  does 
not  now  |)rovide?”  these  were  listed; 
sales  training,  mats,  cooperative  atl- 
vertising,  local  advertising,  product 
information,  more  informative  pack¬ 
aging.  These  are  not  contradictory 
with  those  I’ve  just  cited.  If  “mats” 
are  mentioned  in  both,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  first  kind  is  the  wrong  kind. 

The  most  valuable  services  now 
given  the  retailer  by  the  manufacturer 
were  listed  in  this  order:  fast  re-order, 
sales  training,  demonstrators,  efficient 
and  rapid  repair  service,  prompt  de¬ 
livery,  cooperative  advertising,  prod¬ 


uct  information,  inventory  control. 
That  several  services  should  be  listed 
here  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  answer 
merely  proves  that  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  provide  them,  and  retailers  want 
more  manufacturers  to  do  so. 

Premiums;  Industrial  Selling 

On  whether  manufacturers  should 
sell  the  same  brands  to  premium 
houses,  there  was  emphatic  answer: 
90  per  cent  of  NRHA  said  no,  98  per 
cent  of  NRDGA  said  no. 

On  whether  the  manufacturers 
should  sell  the  same  brands  to  club 
plans,  both  organizations  registered 

98  per  cent  no’s. 

“People  like  bargains,”  one  retailer 
wrote,  “and  they  like  something  for 
nothing.  But  premium  products  soon 
give  customers  the  idea  it  isn’t  worth 
paying  good  money  for,  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong  to  make  the 
product  a  give-away.  Premiums  cannot 
help  but  lower  the  maker’s  prestige 
in  the  long  run.” 

On  the  question  of  whether  the 
manufacturer  should  do  industrial 
selling  on  items  not  of  his  own  produc¬ 
tion-making  either  the  actual  mer¬ 
chandise  or  catalogue  listing  available 
to  his  employees  —  the  members  of 
NRHA  voted  100  per  cent  no.  The 
NRDGA  voted  97  p)er  cent  no. 

riie  NRHA  members  also  expressed 
themselves  on  local  factory  employee 
purchasing.  It  was  a  major  problem 
to  16  per  cent,  a  serious  problem  to  2^ 
per  cent,  a  minor  problem  to  .'18  per 
cent,  and  no  problem  at  all  to  22  per 
cent. 

“^Vholesale”  catalog  competition 
was  a  major  jnoblem  to  15  per  cent  of 
NRHA  members,  a  serious  problem  to 
29  per  cent,  a  minor  problem  to  4,S  fier 
cent  and  no  problem  to  13  per  cent. 

Shoidd  the  distributors  sell  factory 
employees  at  discount?  The  NRH.\ 
answered  91  per  cent  no;  the  NRIK.A, 

99  per  cent  no. 

The  NRH.\  also  asked  two  aikli- 
tional  questions,  .-\bout  premium 
schemes  in  local  supermarkets,  these 
retailers  said  15  per  cent  posed  a  major 
problem,  25  per  cent  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem,  46  jrer  cent  a  minor  problem  and 
14  per  cent  no  problem  at  all. 

On  the  subject  of  transient  auctions 
(Co'Uinned  on  page  63) 


Photo  at  loft  thowf  how,  with  TroM-Dwct,  oiolo*  may  bo  rolocotod  o*  doairod,  and  eloctric  flxhirot  slid  along  track 
to  furnish  light  whoro  it's  noodod.  Eloctricion  on  portoblo  scaffolding  makos  an  adiustmont.  At  right:  packago  do* 
livory  bins,  served  by  adjoining  conveyor  belt  for  sorting.  Angle  lights  shine  into  delivery  trucks. 


A  New  Service  Building  in  St.  Louis 

By  Charlton  B.  Rogers 

General  Superintendent,  Scruggs  Vandervoort  Barney 

and  Ralph  S.  Crumme 

Industrial  Engineer,  Abbott,  Merkt  &  Company 

streamlined  flow  and  maximum  use  of 
available  cube.  The  unit  load  princi¬ 
ple  is  implemented  by  the  use  of 
mechanized  equipment,  including 
fork  trucks,  hand  pallet  jacks  and  spe¬ 
cial  carpet  handling  devices.  The 
streamlined  flow  of  tnerchandise  was 
developed  by  the  engineers  after  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  the  characteristics  of 
each  of  the  major  merchandise  items 
to  be  stored  in  the  new  building.  Flow 
charts  were  prepared  and  the  most  di¬ 
rect  travel  route  was  established  for 
each  item.  Fast  movers  were  assigned 
strategic  locations  to  reduce  travel 
time. 

rhe  requirements  of  the  different 
furniture  categories  for  finishing,  cabi¬ 
net  shop,  etc.  were  developed  and  re¬ 
flected  in  the  final  layout  of  the  fur¬ 
niture  storage  areas.  This  precaution 
has  been  responsible  for  a  substantial 
(Con tinned  on  page  (iO) 


(RIGGS,  VANDERVOORT 
B.\RNEY  has  recently  completed 
a  modern,  one-story  service  building 
on  an  attractive  site  overlooking  his¬ 
toric  Forrest  Park  in  the  heart  of  St. 
Louis,  about  five  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  downtown  store. 

The  new  128,000  square  foot  build¬ 
ing  leplaces  a  relay  station  (package 
delivery),  a  furniture  warehouse  and  a 
housewares,  appliance  and  television 
storage  and  work  room  building. 
These  three  operations  formerly  were 
housetl  in  separate  buildings  in  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  city.  The  creation 
of  one  unified  service  operation  has 
enabled  Scruggs  to  employ  the  latest 
techniques  in  mechanized  handling 
and  streamlined  flow.  The  new  facil¬ 
ity  has  already  been  responsible  for 
an  impressive  increase  in  efficiency 
and  service  to  the  customer. 

The  service  building  has  a  first  floor 


area  of  124,276  square  feet  and  a 
mezzanine  of  3,724  square  feet.  The 
mezzanine  construction  takes  advant¬ 
age  of  the  lower  headroom  require¬ 
ments  of  the  first  floor  office  area,  and 
provides  an  enjoyable  lunch  and  rec¬ 
reation  area  for  service  building  per¬ 
sonnel.  Floor-to-ceiling  front  windows 
give  an  uninterrupted  view  of  Forrest 
Park. 

The  first  floor  offices  have  an  impres¬ 
sive  entrance  and  foyer  on  Oakland 
Avenue  (the  front  of  the  building), 
facing  the  Park  Freeway,  along  which 
thousands  of  motorists  pass  each  day. 
The  building  has  been  approved  by 
the  Fine  .\rts  Commission  of  St.  Louis. 

The  first  floor  operating  area  is  di¬ 
vided  into  five  major  zones— Receiving, 
Storage,  Work  Rooms,  Furniture  De¬ 
livery  and  Package  Delivery.  The  serv¬ 
ice  operations  are  built  around  the 
three  basic  jninciples  of  unit  loads. 
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Reports  to  Management  on 


Direct  mail  is  a  selling  tool  that  fits  naturally  into  the  hand  of  the  department  store.  The  store's 
roster  of  customers  is  a  ready-made  mailing  list;  its  position  in  the  community  gives  its  mailing  pieces 
a  prestige  that  those  from  other  sellers  do  not  enjoy;  its  standing  with  its  resources  puts  many  forms  of  out¬ 
side  help  at  its  disposal. 

Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  department  store's  performance  in  the  field  of  direct  mail  rarely 
evokes  shouts  of  approval  from  its  customers,  its  resources,  or  its  management.  Experts  in  direct  mail  say 
that  the  trouble  is  not  in  the  amount  of  money  the  stores  spend,  but  in  the  poor  use  to  which  they  put  their 
direct  mail  dollars.  Individual  stores  demonstrate  by  their  superlative  results  how  much  direct  mail  can 
accomplish  when  it  is  well  used;  so  do  individual  resources  whose  packaged  campaigns  are  adapted  to 
department  store  use. 

In  order  to  find  out  how  the  department  store  can  get  full  value  from  its  direct  mail  budget,  the  re¬ 
search  staff  of  STORES,  in  cooperation  with  the  NRDGA  Sales  Promotion  Division,  has  conducted  a  survey 
among  sales  promotion  managers  of  stores  throughout  the  country.  It  has  sought  opinions  not  only  from 
those  who  are  active  and  successful  in  this  medium,  but  also  from  those  who  are  lukewarm  or  even  down¬ 
right  unhappy  over  their  accomplishments  in  the  field. 

Also  consulted  were  merchandise  resources  serving  representative  departments  of  the  store.  Again, 
opinions  were  sought  from  those  with  discouraging  experiences  as  well  as  from  those  whose  participation 
in  department  store  direct  mail  efforts  has  brought  inspiring  results.  And  finally,  some  of  the  country's  out¬ 
standing  experts  on  direct  mail  itself  were  consulted. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  the  viewpoints  and  experienzes  offered  by  these  people  that  the  following  article 
is  presented.  To  the  many  who  cooperated,  STORES  expresses  its  deep  appreciation  for  the  friendliness 
and  candor  that  marked  their  contributions. 


IfHir 


PRESTIGE  MAILING  WINS  PRAISE 

Top  income  customers  in  St.  Louis  area  express  interest  and  appreciation  when  Stix,  Baer 
&  Fuller  sends  them  its  brochure  on  main  fashion  trends  each  season.  No  attempt  is  made 
at  direct  selling,  and  no  prices  are  mentioned.  The  nucleus  of  this  mailing  list  is  the  cus¬ 
tomer  list  built  up  by  the  store's  Designers'  Salon. 


for  department  stores,  but  one  rarely 
hears  talk  of  limiting  their  use  for  that 


function  would  have  to  be  cleared  up, 
not  just  in  the  sales  promotion  direct- 


|EPARTMENT  stores  typically 
spend  one  dollar  on  direct  mail  for 


each  H  or  15  dollars  that  they  spend 
on  newspaper  advertising.  Small  as 
the  direct  mail  budget  is  in  relation 
to  the  amounts  spent  for  other  media, 
sales  promotion  managers  contacted  in 
this  study  are  generally  satisfied  with 
it;  only  one  in  three  finds  himself 
hampered  by  its  limitations. 

Sales  promotion  men  do  complain, 
however,  that  the  cost  of  using  direct 
mail  runs  high  in  relation  to  what  it 
accomplishes  for  them.  Some  blame 
this  high  cost  ratio  on  the  high  price 
of  paper,  of  production,  of  labor,  of 
[xistage.  Direct  mail  experts,  in  and 
out  of  the  retail  field,  are  inclined  to 
blame  other  factors— principally  mis¬ 
taken  ideas  that  prevail  about  how  and 
why  to  use  this  medium  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store.  With  a  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  direct  mail,  they  believe, 
the  same  budgets  could  accomplish 
vastly  more. 

Many  a  sacred  cow,  however,  would 
have  to  be  dispensed  with  before  the 
ideas  of  these  successful  users  of  direct 
mail  could  be  applied  in  the  typical 
department  store.  And  many  a  mis¬ 
understanding  about  direct  mail’s 


or’s  office,  but  also  among  buyers  and 
merchandise  managers  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  store’s  management  team. 
Among  some  of  the  store’s  resources, 
too! 

Not  Always  Mail  Order.  One  of  the 

popular  misconceptions  that  would 
have  to  go,  for  instance,  is  the  idea 
that  direct  mail  advertising  and  mail 
order  business  are  one  and  the  same. 
It  is  this  idea,  obviously,  that  causes 
people  to  recoil  in  horror  from  the 
thought  of  using  direct  mail  in  the 
selling  of  items  that  must  be  fitted,  like 
shoes  or  corsets;  or  for  items  of  high 
unit  value,  like  carpeting;  or  for  really 
high  fashion  ready-to-wear.  Yet  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  used  direct  mail 
successfully  in  the  sale  of  all  these 
items. 

It  is  that  same  misconception,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  that  causes  stores  and  their 
resources  to  resist  the  use  of  direct 
mail  lest  it  produce  mail  orders  and 
thus  deprive  the  store  of  wanted  traffic. 
Newspaper  advertising,  advertising  in 
consumer  magazines,  radio  and  TV 
advertising  also  produce  mail  orders 


reason. 

And  direct  mail  can  produce  traffic. 
One  California  store  reports  that  its 
courtesy  days  in  advance  of  big  clear¬ 
ance  sales  produce  40  per  cent  more 
business  than  the  first  day  of  the  news¬ 
paper  announcement  of  the  same  sale. 
The  store’s  advertising-by-mail,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  not  mail-order  in  tone.  It 
uses  the  typical  “come  and  select”  ap 
peal  that  any  department  store  would 
use  in  other  media  to  offer  clearances 
and  broken  sizes.  The  mailing  piece 
has  no  order  coupon;  instead,  it  men¬ 
tions  parking  facilities,  invites  charge 
accounts  and  promises  that  shopping  is 
a  pleasure  at  the  store. 

Direct  Mail's  Field.  In  a  talk  at  the 
NRDGA’s  Convention  in  January, 
Howard  S.  Mark,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Robert  Simpson  Company,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  neatly  defined  direct  mail’s 
field— and  its  limitations— by  compar¬ 
ing  the  medium  to  a  single,  straight-to- 
the-heart  rifle  bullet.  He  warned  that 
it  cannot  serve  the  purpose  of  heavy 
artillery,  but  he  stressed  its  ability  to 
let  the  store  “have  a  private  chat  with 
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Report  to  Management:  Direct  Mail  (Continued) 


hand  signed,  have  an  inside  address, 
and  carry  the  president’s  warmest  re- 
Thot  Personal  Touch.  Direct  mail  as  gards.  There  are  many  occasions  when 

most  department  stores  use  it  today,  a  mass  mailing  that  makes  no  bones 

however,  is  neither  a  rifle  bullet  aimed  about  being  a  mass  mailing  can  carry 

straight  at  the  target  nor  a  forger  of  the  personal  touch— just  as  much  so  as 

bonds  of  friendship.  As  one  sales  pro-  the  little  hand-written  note  that  a 

motion  executive  puts  it,  much  of  salesf>erson  sometimes  sends  to  a  good 

what  is  sent  out  by  stores  today  is  so  customer. 

“ordinary”  that  it  serves  only  to  build 
up  resistance  to  mail  apf>eals  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

What  makes  direct  mail  click,  ac¬ 
cording  to  just  about  every  authority 
in  the  field,  is  a  personal  touch.  In 
some  instances,  this  means  showing  the 
recipient  why  he  was  singled  out  to  be 
addressed;  in  other  instances,  the  em¬ 
phasis  may  be  upon  showing  why  the 
sender  has  a  message  that  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  recipient  than  some  of 
the  other  printed  matter  in  his  day’s 
mail. 

Emphasis  upon  the  personal  touch 
iloes  not  mean  that  every  piece  of  a 
department  store’s  direct  mail  must  be 


a  great  many  customers”  and  “offset 
the  cold,  impersonal  bigness  of  the 
modern  department  store.” 

Newspaper  and  radio  advertising, 
Mark  stressed,  talk  to  every  reader  or 
listener,  even  though  the  message  may 
be  of  interest  to  only  a  small  percent¬ 
age.  Citing  new  home  owners,  new 
people  in  the  community,  new  brides, 
etc.,  as  examples  of  small  and  special 
groups,  he  pointed  out  that  “direct 
mail  will  carry  your  message  in  a  per¬ 
sonalized  fashion  that  will  keep  your 
customer  believing  your  store  has  a 
real,  personal  interest  in  her.” 

Leading  users  of  direct  mail  will 
agree  thoroughly.  James  Rotto,  of 
The  Hecht  Company,  Washington 
(the  store  that  once  sent  Valentines 
as  we’ve-missed-you  messages  to  inac¬ 
tive  accounts),  has  said  that  direct 
mail’s  proper  use  “can  forge  a  bond  of 
friendship  between  store  and  t  iistomer 
that  no  competitor  can  break.” 


Larg*  Scale,  But  Personal.  Typical  of 
the  mass  mailing  with  the  personal 
touch  is  the  advance  notice  of  the 
semi-annual  clearance  sale.  It  tells  the 
customer  that,  because  she  deals  with 
the  store,  she  is  offered  early  notice 
and  a  courtesy  period  in  which  to 
make  her  selection  before  the  rest  of 
the  city  is  notified.  Sales  promotion 
managers  coop>erating  in  this  study 
list  courtesy  day  notices  ahead  of  any 
other  type  of  mailing  for  their  ability 
to  produce  response. 

.Another  occasion  for  a  mass  mailing 
is  the  one  that  goes  to  a  geographically- 
selected  group  of  actual  or  prospective 


$100,000  DAY 

Pizifz's  $100,000  days  are  a  familiar  story  to  Birmingham  —  days  when 
the  city  expects  the  store  to  outdo  itself  in  its  effort  to  make  its 
quota.  Here  Pizitz  links  the  Courtesy  Day  appeal,  always  potent  in 
direct  mail,  with  its  $100,000  day  appeal.  Letter  is  first  page  of  a  four- 
pager;  subsequent  pages  list  representative  bargains— one  line  each. 
Note  that  letter  ends;  "No  Mail  or  Phone  Orders!" 


February  24.  1954 

Dear  Cuatoaart 

Thar«*a  navar  baao  a  $100,000  Day  ilka  tha  eoa  tkat's 
tuat  ahaad!  Plsitt  eoea  again  brings  yau  tba  Sautb's 
vraatast  Sala  aith  graatar  than  avar  savings  far  yau, 
yaur  heaa,  yaur  faaily!  Sinaa  yau*ra  aa  ol4  frland 
and  va.-uad  custeoar,  Pisits  aants  yau  ta  hava  first  - 
and  bast  -  chanea  at  tha  hundrads  and  hundrads  af 
spaaially  priead  itaos  va*va  aasaablad  just  far  this 
want !  biatad  ara  fas  of  hundrads  in  this  Sals ! 

nnDAY,  nRttUMY  M.  ROM  10  a.  M.  to  S:M  p.  m.  is 
COUmSY  DAY,  YOUl  AOVANCC  SaUNO  OAYI 
This  IS  your  epportuoity  ta  gat  tha  crass  af  tha  arap, 
ta  buy  all  tha  things  yau  oaad  and  want  nast  at  tha 
L04VST  PPICBS  IB  BABY  TBAltS  .  .  .  avan  bafara  ua'va 
■ada,a  gaoaral  public  anaeunaaaaat  of  this  salai 
This  yaar.  as  alsays.  yau'll  find  tap  quality  aareha 


HIM  wm nm  Into  is  cowmt  um’- 

“coumsi  Dirt’  SHW 10 "S 


NOW  you  con  reach  out  widely 

reach  out  faster 

mechanized  mailing 

a  completely  new,  revolutionary  method  of  mailing  preparation 

INSERTING  &  MAILING  MACHINE 

Mechanical  fingers  do  the  work  of  dozens  of  human  hands 


advertising  and  saies  promotion 
pubiic  relations,  publicity,  good  will 
stockholders  mailings  •  bills,  statements,  price  lists 
premium  notices  •  catalogs,  house  organs,  magazines,  newspapers 
reports  new  methods  of  sales  and  service 


High-speed,  low-cost  mechanization  opens  the  door  to 
new  opportunities  for  sales  and  profits.  You  can  mail  without 
thought  of  expensive  preparation.  Inserting  &  Mailing  Machine 
cuts  costs  80%;  handles  30,000  to  40,000  pieces  per  day;  is 
always  on  the  job. 

Now  it’s  easy  to  get  a  head  start  on  competition  ...  to 
keep  in  touch  with  jobbers,  retailers,  salesmen  ...  to  increase  the 
impact  of  national  or  trade  advertising ...  to  reach  special 
markets ...  to  pave  the  way  for  salesmen  ...  to  make  fast  price 
changes ...  to  sell  direct ...  to  conduct  research  ...  to  run  con¬ 
tests  or  premium  programs ...  to  send  out  service  bulletins, 
catalogs,  or  reports.  You  save  on  routine  mailings,  too. 


INSERTING  AND  MAILING  MACHINE  CO. 

P  H  I  I  1 I r S a U R G.  NiW  JERSEY 


•.THits  iNCtosvait  imuts  mro  invitor.  ums  im.iiom  nuns  rosr4M  ihwci<  coiMirt  t  >TM«t 


Wider  Horizons  with  Mechanized  Mailing 

Send  for  this  attractive,  illustrated  / 
brochure.  It  shows  how  thousands  /  -  m 

of  firms  are  cutting  operating  / 
costs  and  using  Inserting  & 

Mailing  Machine  to  increase 
sales,  service,  profits. 

Just  mail  coupon. 

2  Minutes’  Time  Proves  the  Savings 

That’s  all  it  takes  to  compare  the 
figures  we  will  give  you.  One  set  /  GRIN  L 
will  be  a  time-cost  study  of  /  m 

your  present  mailing  operation,  /  iWNR  ■ 
others  will  cover  mechanized  /  ■ 

mailing.  Ask  for  /  ■ 

Analysis  &  Proposal. 


INSERTING  AND  MAILING  MACHINE  CO. 
PHIUIPSBURG,  NEW  JERSEY  S  11-54 

□  Wt^d  like  an  ANALYSIS  a  PROPOSAL 
relating  to  our  mass  mailing  operation, 

□  Send  us  WIDER  HORIZONS  WITH 
MECHANIZED  MAILING. 

Individual _ _ 

Firm  _ _ - 

Addrau 
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SPECIAL  LISTS  AND  THEIR  USE 


customers  in  behalf  of  a  new  branch. 
It  tells  these  people  that,  because  they 
live  in  the  area  to  be  served  by  that 
branch,  the  store  has  a  s{)ecial  reason 
to  invite  them  to  visit  it— and  they 
have  a  special  reason  to  act  upon  the 
invitation. 

Still  talked  about  in  this  connection 
is  the  spectacular  job  done  by  Gertz, 
Jamaica,  when  it  opened  its  branch  in 
Flushing.  Selecting  names  from  new 
residential  developments  and  medium 
or  better  income  areas  in  the  vicinity, 
the  store  sent  charge  plates  to  individ¬ 
uals  whose  standing  had  been  cleared 
with  the  New  York  credit  bureau  be¬ 
forehand.  The  combination  of  per¬ 
sonal  touch  and  jjersonal  service  caused 
new  customers,  charge  plates  in  hand, 
to  come  and  keep  coming. 

Small  Scale.  On  a  smaller  scale,  direct 
mail  can  do  a  personal  job  of  telling 
the  customer  about  the  offerings  in  a 
particular  department,  or  about  items 
related  to  a  previously-made  purchase. 
One  Oklahoma  department  store 
makes  a  point  of  seeking  out  items 
that  lend  themselves  to  such  special 
treatment  via  the  mails,  and  it  heartily 
recommends  the  procedure.  It  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  offered  steak  knives  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  barbecue  grills,  for  example. 
It  has  also  made  use  of  special  lists  in 
other  ways— offering  golf  balls,  in  one 
case,  to  members  of  nearby  country 
clubs.  In  selecting  items  for  this  treat¬ 
ment,  the  store  likes  exclusives— and 
good  values. 


l^OT  many  department  stores  are 
^  willing  to  invest  the  effort  re¬ 
quired  to  single  out  customers  or 
groups  of  possible  customers  for  such 
appeals.  Nor  are  they  willing  to  prune 
their  regular  mailing  lists  to  eliminate 
those  who  could  not  possibly  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  particular  offer— even  if  it 
means  sending  a  children’s  wear  cata¬ 
logue,  year  after  year,  to  maiden  ladies 
and  childless  couples. 

Department  stores  seek  to  justify 
the  indiscriminate  mailing  of  the  same 
enclosures  to  all  customers  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  chea])er  than  picking  out 
special  lists.  Direct  mail  experts  say 
they  could  not  be  more  wrong.  Too 
much  uninteresting  mail  from  the 
same  store  builds  up  a  combination  of 
irritation  and  indifference  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  militates  against  the  success 
of  future  mailings.  Too  much  waste 
circulation  on  a  mailing  job  means 
that  money  is  going  down  the  drain- 
money  that  could  be  used  to  put  punch 
into  a  smaller,  better  done  mailing. 

One  direct  mail  consultant  supplies 
a  case  in  point.  A  department  store 
and  one  of  its  resources  were  preparing 
to  send  broadcast  a  commonplace  mail¬ 
ing  piece  about  the  resource’s  item. 
The  expert  convinced  them  that,  for 
no  more  money,  they  could  send  a 
superlative  mailer  to  a  select  list,  about 
a  tenth  the  size  of  the  one  originally 
planned.  The  experiment  was  tried. 


aiul  the  results  were  far  beyond  any 
thing  previously  achieved  by  routine 
mailing  pieces  for  similar  items. 

The  Small,  Select  List.  Small,  select 
lists  are  not  always  easy  to  come  by  or 
|)ainlessly  maintained.  Attempts  to 
classify  customers  in  terms  of  income, 
number  of  children,  etc.,  are  often  de 
feated  by  the  changes  that  take  place 
within  the  household  with  the  passage 
of  time,  lint  it  is  nevertheless  possible 
to  build  up  customer  lists  for  individ¬ 
ual  departments,  and  to  develop  spe 
cial  mailings  lor  them. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  depart¬ 
ment  store  jobs  with  a  special  list  is 
the  one  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  does  foi 
its  top  fashion  customers.  The  list, 
carefully  compiled  and  maintained 
over  a  peritnl  of  years,  consists  of 
women  who  buy  in  the  store’s  Design 
ers’  Salon,  plus  other  top-income  po 
tential  customers. 

To  these  women,  the  store  sends 
each  season  a  beautifully  printed  and 
illustrated  brochure  that  summarizes 
the  incoming  fashion  trends.  Items 
shown  are  identified  only  by  designer 
names;  there  are  no  prices,  and  no 
specific  descriptions  of  individual  gar¬ 
ments.  I'he  booklet’s  object  is  to  ac- 
c]uaint  the  customer  with  the  season’s 
look,  from  girdles  to  furs,  and  to  tell 
her:  “When  you  visit  our  Salons  and 
Shops,  this  entire  1954  fall-winter  fore 


This  direct  mail  piece  from  Miller  &  Rhoads, 
Richmond,  is  frankly  mail  order  in  its  approach— 
but  it  doesn't  forget  to  invite  traffic.  Among  the 
panels  illustrating  10  different  summer  dresses 
is  the  message;  "And  this  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  crisp,  cool  assortment  of  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  fashions  you'll  find  on  our  second  and  third 
floorsi  Shop  every  department  ...  or  phone  or 
mail  your  order." 
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PAPER  BAG  COMPANY 


45-50  VAN  DAM  STREET,  L0N6  ISLAND  CITYI.  N.  Y. 

PAPER  MILLS  AND  SOUTHERN  BAG  PLANT;  ORANGE,  TEXAS 


tske^ 
ftesfi  look 
9f  fjotitsfote's 

p$pet  b$p ! 


stop  thinking  of  paper  bags  as  just  a  wrapping 
medium.  Your  store’s  paper  bags  can  be  colorful 
"walking  ads”  that  promote  prestige  and  gain 
attention  .  .  .  glamourize  your  store  and  products. 
Examine  the  powerful  promotional  "plus"  of 
eye-catching  bags  with  your  store  name  .  .  .  carried 
around  town  for  countless  viewings.  Here  is  one 
of  your  best  advertising  buys  for  size,  color . . . 
and  even  motion! 

Attractive,  sturdy,  easy-carrying  bags  by  Equitable 
also  save  money  by  inducing  take-withs  and 
reducing  “send”  transactions. 

Remember . . .  only  Equitable  offers  you 
everything  in  department  store  bags  .  .  . 
standard  take-with  bags  and  such  functional  packages 
as  send  bags  and  sacks. 

Contact  Equitable  today  . . .  you’ll  be  amazed 
how  little  it  costs  per  transaction. 


CODRDINATEO  PACKAfilNG!  Equitable 
offers  you  completely  coordinated 
packaging  . . .  take-with  merchandise 
bags  . . .  shopping  bags  . . . 
"send"  bags  ...  to  match  your  storewide 
wrapping.  Distinctive  watermark 
designs  ...  or  all-over  patterns 
in  one  to  four  colors  by  letterpress, 
flexographic  and  rotogravure 
printing  processes. 


LMding  stores  everywhere 
leek  te  EQUITABLE  for 
distinctive  paper  bags  . . . 


MSS  eaM-  Allentown:  features 
store  name  in  three-color  all-over 
print  on  white. 


SnUWMMM  a  aOTNIIR,  Phll- 
adelpMa:  “bag  of  tomorrow'’ 
with  dork  Muo  Imprint  on  light 
grey  kreft  paper. 


Miun  sees.  CO..  Chattanooeai 
flat-stylo  "Take-HoM"  bag  wTtti 
tan  ‘^qultex"  aH-over  pattern, 
name  in  dark  brown. 
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cast  will  unfold  for  you  with  great 
diversity.” 

The  Stix  booklet,  one  edition  of 
which  won  a  Direct  Mail  Advertising 
Association  award  a  few  years  ago,  is 
said  to  have  brought  the  store  more 
customer  attention  and  more  favor¬ 
able  comment  than  any  previous  typ>e 
of  mailing  piece. 

Other  Select  Lists.  Not  every  direct 
mail  job  has  to  be  lavish,  nor  does  it 
have  to  go  to  top  income  groups.  In 
fact,  one  department  store  authority 
finds  that  medium  priced  merchandise 
is  better  adapted  to  direct  mail  appeals 
than  either  top  bracket  or  low  end. 

Special  lists  can  grow  out  of  many 
of  the  store's  regular  activities.  De¬ 
partmental  personal  followings  are  an 
obvious  source.  .Also  valuable  are  reg¬ 
istrations  of  girls  who  attend  teen  fash¬ 
ion  shows:  business  women  who  come 
to  events  staged  for  them;  homemakers 
who  attend  lectures  and  demonstra¬ 
tions;  customers  who  attend  sewing 
classes. 

.A  particularly  easy  list  to  obtain  is 
that  of  prospective  mothers.  Corset 
departments  that  handle  maternity 
and  surgical  garments  usually  invite 
each  customer  to  return  at  intervals  for 
further  fittings  and  adjustments. 


Some  make  a  point  of  sending  a  re¬ 
minder  card  to  repeat  the  offer  of  a  re¬ 
fitting.  With  planning,  the  corset  de¬ 
partment’s  maternity  list  can  be  made 
available  to  ready-to-wear  departments 
for  the  promotion  of  maternity  clothes, 
and  to  the  infants’  department  to  in¬ 
vite  the  selection  of  layettes  and  nurs¬ 
ery  furniture. 

A  Matter  of  Timing.  For  many  special 
mailing  lists,  the  matter  of  timing  is 
crucial.  The  expectant  mother,  the 
new  home  owner,  the  bride-to-be,  the 
newcomer  to  the  community— such 
customers  are  special  customers  for 
only  a  short  period;  after  that,  the 
warmly  jrersonal  note  about  the  new 
home  or  the  new  baby  is  jarringly  out 
of  tune  with  the  recipient’s  new  status 
and  new  interests. 

Similarly,  the  merchandise  itself  pre¬ 
sents  a  problem  in  timing  when  direct 
mail  is  used,  as  it  often  is,  for  an 
item  promotion.  This,  of  course, 
means  ample  preparation  of  stock,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  newspaper  ad.  Usually, 
however,  it  takes  more  time  to  prepare 
a  direct  mail  piece  than  to  get  a  news¬ 
paper  ad  rolling,  and  the  buyer  may 
be  required  to  have  the  merchandise 
ready  and  waiting  for  several  days— 
even  weeks,  if  the  list  is  large  and  the 


mailing  complicated.  One  department 
store  advertising  manager  says  that 
buyers  regard  this  necessary  earmark¬ 
ing  of  merchandise  “as  a  restraint  of 
trade.”  (His  store  is  thoroughly  -.old 
on  direct  mail  and  is  expanding  its  use 
of  the  medium.  One  of  the  problems 
it  has  encountered  is  the  need  for  ed¬ 
ucating  buyers  on  this  point  and  sell¬ 
ing  them  on  the  value  of  direct  mail 
promotion. 

The  problem  of  timing  and  of  co¬ 
ordinating  the  stock  and  the  mailing 
schedule  is  not  ux)  difficult  if  the  job 
is  being  done  for  a  single  item  or  a 
single  department.  The  buyer  usuallv 
knows  when  his  notion  or  housewares 
or  back-to-school  catalogue  wall  hit  the 
mails;  he  usually  has  a  pretty  good 
idea,  also,  when  his  postcard  about  a 
new  corset,  or  shoe,  or  fur  storage  offer 
will  be  on  its  way. 

The  timing  problem  for  the  buyer 
becomes  rugged,  however,  when  the 
direct  mail  effort  in  his  behalf  is  to 
be  a  statement  enclosure.  Buyers  have 
had  the  experience  of  bringing  stock 
in,  possiblv  to  tie  in  with  a  national 
ad,  and  then,  at  the  last  minute,  finding 
that  their  enclosure  is  to  be  “bumped” 
in  favor  of  one  for  another  depart¬ 
ment.  Meantime,  the  buyer’s  inven¬ 
tory  is  loaded  down  with  stock  for  the 
postponed  mailing,  and  the  golden 
moment  for  his  tie-in  is  passing. 


WHEN  MAIL  ORDERS  ARE  WANTED 

When  mail  orders  are  wanted,  it  pays  to  make  the  ordering  job  painless  for 
the  customer.  Here,  Bullock's  Downtown  uses  an  order  blank  that  folds  to 
form  a  business  reply  envelope  and  can  contain  the  customer's  check  or  money 
order.  Form,  bound  into  toy  catalogue,  has  spaces  for  send-to  and  charge-to 
addresses,  plus  columns  for  catalogue  numbers  and  descriptions,  first  and 
second  color  choices,  and  other  essential  details.  Page  size,  10%  x  7  inches; 
when  perforated  and  folded,  envelope  size  is  4  x  4Vi  inches. 
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NOVELTY  AND  VALUES 

McBratney's,  Monrovia,  California,  knows  that  its  cus¬ 
tomers  like  values,  and  so  it  features  value  on  the 
outer  fold  of  its  shopping-bag  announcement  of  an 
anniversary  sale.  Courtesy  day  mailings  of  this  type 
pull  well  with  the  store's  customers.  Also  successful 
with  McBratney's  is  the  use  of  "Boxholder"  mailings 
to  outlying  areas  as  a  means  of  securing  both  added 
volume  and  new  charge  accounts. 


}  BK  MVS-THURSOAY- RaMY-«TWMY-Slli-Mi-7« 


THE  STATEMENT  STUFFER 


13UYERS  and  their  resources  seem 
^  firmly  convinced  that  stores  play 
favorites  among  their  departments  in 
the  matter  of  statement  stuffers.  (No 
department  lays  claim  to  being  the 
favorite;  each  one  insists  it  is  the 
neglected  child).  The  attitude  is  under¬ 
standable.  The  statement  envelof>e 
can  hold  so  much  and  no  more— never 
quite  enough  to  give  a  free  ride  to  all 
who  want  it. 

\Vhile  the  battle  for  space  in  the 
statement  envelope  goes  on,  sales  pro¬ 
motion  executives  battle  among  them¬ 
selves  over  the  value  of  the  statement 
stuffer  itself.  Some  department  store 


advertising  managers  maintain  that 
any  store  which  overlooks  this  device 
is  daft.  The  mailing  list,  they  argue, 
is  made  up  of  the  store’s  regular  cus¬ 
tomers:  there  is  no  postage  cost  above 
what  would  be  paid  anyway  for  the 
statement;  the  enclosures  themselves 
are  often  supplied  free  or  at  small  cost 
by  resources. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  fence 
are  those  who  deplore  the  use  of  the 
statement  stuffer— even  though,  as  de¬ 
partment  store  executives  or  resources, 
thev  continue  to  make  use  of  it.  Their 
argument  is  that  the  very  idea  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  bill  and  an  invitation  to  buy 


in  the  same  envelope  is  outrage  to  the 
basic  principles  of  selling  by  mail. 
Then  they  go  on  to  point  out  that 
diere  are  usually  several  enclosures, 
and  that  often  each  one  is  so  obviously 
the  product  of  a  manufacturer’s  adver¬ 
tising  department  that  there  is  no  hint 
of  store  personality  anywhere— except 
the  bill.  .\nd,  of  course,  it  is  a  blanket 
mailing,  sent  indiscriminately  to  a 
great  many  people  with  little  regard 
for  their  personal  needs  or  interests. 

Against  Better  Judgment.  The  amaz¬ 
ing  thing  about  the  statement  stuffer 
is  the  number  of  people  who  use  it 
against  better  judgment.  Resources, 
even  when  experience  has  shown  that 
other  tvpes  of  mailing  work  well  with 
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RESOURCES  SAY  ..  . 


"We  are  very  proud  of  the  results  we 
get  from  mailings.  .  .  .  We  recom¬ 
mend  less  frequency  and  more  sub¬ 
stance  in  each  mailing  .  .  .  handsome 
layout  and  art  work  with  a  minimum 
of  verbiage." 

"It  is  the  general  feeling  of  stores  that 
offerings  must  be  cut-price;  they  fail  to 
recognize  the  full  value  of  the  national 
advertising  campaign  and  the  consum¬ 
ers'  acceptance  of  goods  at  regular 
prices." 

"With  careful  planning,  stores  can  get 
full  value  from  every  aspect  of  their 
mail  promotions.  The  envelope  con¬ 
taining  the  catalogue  can  help  sell;  the 
send-sack  can  tie  in  with  the  store's 
bags  and  wrappings,  and  can  drama¬ 
tize  the  fact  that  the  department  store 
gives  mail  order  and  delivery  service." 

"One  of  the  biggest  problems  with 
statement  enclosures  is  the  battle  with¬ 
in  the  store  for  the  space.  The  more 
aggressive  merchandise  manager  or 


buyer  gets  the  mailing  enclosure  for 
his  department." 

"Certain  stores  will  not  buy  direct  mail 
pieces  from  manufacturers  but  will  use 
practically  anything  that  they  can  get 
free.  Manufacturers  buy  in  quantity  to 
be  able  to  offer  outstanding  mailing 
pieces  to  the  stores  at  nominal  cost. 
This  expense  should  be  absorbed  to 
some  extent  by  the  user." 

"For  standard  items,  a  mailer  is  a  very 
easy  way  for  the  busy  housewife  to  do 
her  shopping  ...  no  parking  problems 
involved." 

"To  get  our  material  scheduled  for  use 
at  the  proper  time,  we  often  have  to  get 
on  a  waiting  list  months  in  advance." 

"When  a  resource  is  running  national 
advertising  and  the  store  is  going  to 
use  a  stuffer  on  the  same  merchandise, 
it  should  be  timed  with  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  .  .  .  Many  stores  cannot  or 
do  not  follow  such  a  practice." 


Diract  Mall  (Continued) 


other  outlets,  continue  to  print  up 
statement  stuffers  for  department 
stores  “because  that’s  what  they  want.” 
Department  store  advertising  mana¬ 
gers,  bewailing  the  deadly  sameness  of 
jnuch  of  the  material  offered  by  re¬ 
sources,  tend  to  agree  with  one  execu¬ 
tive  who  says,  “I  would  guess  that 
much  of  the  stuff  that  clutters  up 
monthly  statements  never  pays  off  and 
only  serves  to  annoy  the  customer.” 

To  keep  the  clutter  under  control, 
one  department  store  sales  promotion 
manager  simply  restricts  the  use  of 
statement  stuffers  to  a  very  small  num¬ 
ber  each  month,  and  to  the  one  pur- 
|x>se  of  reminding  customers  of  season¬ 
ally  needed  products  and  services.  Al¬ 
though  many  of  his  store’s  buyers  and 
resources  concede  the  soundness  of  his 
reasoning,  they  find  their  departments 
out  in  the  cold  so  far  as  stuffers  go— 
and  often  so  far  as  direct  mail  itself  is 
concerned,  since  the  store  seklom 
sanctions  the  use  of  more  ex|)ensive 
formats. 

THE  HELP 
OF  RESOURCES 

A  GOOD  many  department  stores 
meet  the  expense  of  special  mail¬ 
ings  for  individual  departments  by 
accepting  the  help  of  resources.  Print¬ 
ing  mailing  pieces  literally  by  the  mil¬ 
lion,  manufacturers  can  supply  illus¬ 
trated  p>ostcards,  full-color  brochures, 
and  other  forms  of  direct  mail  at  little 
or  no  cost  to  the  store.  Among  the 
contributing  stores  in  this  study,  two 
in  every  five  say  that  at  least  half  their 
direct  mail  costs  are  paid  by  resources. 

Resource-planned  mailings  are  not 
without  their  hazards,  however.  When 
they  are  accepted  indiscriminately,  the 
customer  who  has  charge  accounts  in 
several  stores  may  find  himself  con¬ 
fronted  with  identical  twins— twin  let¬ 
ters  that  come  in  the  same  mail  from 
two  quite  different  stores.  In  one  such 
case,  the  enclosure  was  a  fast-talking 
magazine  subscription  sales  letter,  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  character  with  both  of 
the  stores  that  had  let  it  be  sent  out 
on  their  stationery. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  is  that  of 
a  store  that  sent  customers  a  cleverly 


worded  letter,  offering  them  bargains 
if  they  would  enroll  in  a  book  buying 
plan.  The  customer  was  asked  to  have 
her  account  charged  for  an  unspecified 
amount  in  order  to  receive  the  books 
of  her  immediate  choice  and  to  become 
a  member  of  the  book  club.  The  store’s 
bill  adjustment  department  must  have 
had  a  happy  month  of  it  after  the  let¬ 
ter  went  out,  for  the  mailing  piece 
created  the  impression  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  would  get  several  books  for  a 
price  which  was  actually  the  unit  price 
|>er  book.  The  letter  was  on  the  sta¬ 
tionery  of  a  respected  and  conservative 
store— a  store  where  heads  woidd  roll 
if  an  ad  in  any  other  medium  failed 
to  tell  the  customer  clearly  what  she 
was  being  offered,  and  for  how  much. 

Legitimate  Resource  Cooperation.  The 

impression  such  mailings  make  upon 
the  customer  is  undoubtedly  far  from 
desirable.  The  impression  they  make 
upon  the  resource  with  a  legitimate 
direct-mail  idea  can  be  far  worse.  Re¬ 
sources  with  direct  mail  ideas  do  watch 


the  activities  in  this  direction  of  the 
stores  with  which  they  deal,  and  many 
of  them  come  to  the  unhappy  conclu¬ 
sion  that  stores  will  mail  anything  that 
comes  free. 

Sensible  cooperation  between  re¬ 
sources  and  store,  however,  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  splendid  direct  mail  suc¬ 
cesses.  One  interesting  example  is  a 
mailing  piece  prepared  by  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  slip  covers,  Sure-Fit.  Recog¬ 
nizing  that  each  retailer  tvould  wish 
to  feature  patterns  of  his  own  choos¬ 
ing,  the  manufacturer  printed  a  four- 
color  leaflet  showing  a  room  setting  in 
which  slip  covers  in  solid  colors  were 
used.  Recognizing  also  that  each  re¬ 
tailer  would  want  to  give  his  own  slant 
to  the  copy,  the  manufacturer  simpb 
left  room  for  the  copy  but  did  not 
print  it  in  the  original  run.  Stores  that 
ordered  the  leaflet  had  patterns  of 
their  choice  overprinted  in  black  on 
the  slip  covers  shown,  and  their  own 
wording  in  the  copy.  Each  store  could 
give  its  own  special  character  to  its 
mailing  piece. 
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RHAIL  AD  MANAOBRS  SAY 


"Some  manufacturers  delight  in  spend¬ 
ing  money  producing  attractive  state¬ 
ment  enclosures  completely  devoid  of 
what  we  might  call  real  "sell"  —  simple 
things  like  a  price.  The  thinking  seems 
to  be  that  this  will  bring  them  in  artd 
we'll  sell  them  on  the  floor.  NutsI"" 

"When  direct  mail  is  used  as  an  after¬ 
thought,  the  response  is  disappointing. 
If  more  direct  mail  advertising  was 
planned  when  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  promotions  are  planned,  the  two 
media  would  complement  each  other. 
Follow-up  interior  and  window  dis¬ 
plays,  where  warranted,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  mail  as  well  as  newspaper 
promotions.  A  result  sheet  from  buyers 
on  all  pieces  of  mail  would  prove  re¬ 
vealing  as  to  their  worth."" 

"Too  many  enclosures  are  too  fancy 
and  have  too  many  Hems.  We  have 
done  best  with  those  that  were  on  single 
or  double  Hems,  and  attractive,  but 
simple  and  forceful."" 


"We  would  do  more  direct  mail  if  we 
could  be  backed  up  wHh  merchandise  j 
from  resources.""  | 

""Our  problem  is  to  get  buyers  conscious  | 
of  Hems  for  mail  ordering."" 

"The  timing  of  a  sale  is  very  important  ^ 
and  the  qualHy  of  the  direct  mail  piece  < 
Hself  is  a  must.""  \ 

'"Direct  mail  is  one  of  the  great  sales  . 
promotion  tools  for  retailers.  Its  effec-  j 
threness  depends  upon  the  proper  mail-  | 
ing  list,  the  merchandise  offered,  the  ■ 
price  artd  timing,  the  physical  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  mailing  piece,  and  the  cost  |i 
per  piece  for  each  potential  customer.""  |j 

"The  effectiveness  of  direct  mail  can  be 
increased  only  when  stores  screen  i 
Hems,  using  direct  mail  sparingly."" 

"Resources  should  supply  more  ade-  1 
quote  information,  illustrations,  mats, 
and  copy  for  their  Hems.""  j 


What  Do  Stores  Use?  Not  even  re¬ 
source  knows  department  store  needs 
so  well.  Some,  working  from  what  buy¬ 
ers  tell  them  and  from  what  they  get 
from  the  stores  they  themselves  patron¬ 
ize,  have  firm  convictions  that  depart¬ 
ment  stores  will  use  this  but  not  that 
-convictions  that  generally  lead  them 
to  offer  stores  only  the  most  hackneved 
of  ideas,  and  to  {xmr  their  freshest 
ideas  out  to  the  receptive  and  accessi¬ 
ble  specialty  stores  in  their  fields. 

.\n  occasional  manufacturer  is  un¬ 
hampered  by  preconceived  ideas  of 
what  department  stores  will  or  will  not 
use,  and  is  able  to  ring  the  bell  with 
a  mailing  piece  that  has  escaped  the 
statement  stuffer  rut.  For  example, 
when  Flexees  brought  out  a  new  foun¬ 
dation  garment,  it  prepared  half  a 
million  jxrstcards  carrv’ing  pictures  of 
the  new  item  and  inviting  customers  to 
come  in  for  a  fitting.  Department 
stores  took  up  the  card  eagerlv. 

Similarly,  when  Lees  worked  out  a 
direct-mail  program  for  its  floor  cover¬ 
ings.  it  offeretl  it  to  department  stores 


as  well  as  specialt)  stores— and  got  re¬ 
sults.  The  campaign  is  so  different 
from  the  usual  idea  of  a  single  mailing 
piece  to  any  old  list  that  it  is  worth 
discussing  here. 

Direct  Mail  Package.  Lees  offered 
stores  a  letter,  gimmicked  with  a  mir¬ 
ror  as  a  “picture  of  a  person  who  wants 
to  make  her  home  as  pretty  as  a  pic¬ 
ture.”  This  was  to  be  signed  by  the 
manager  of  the  rug  department  or  a 
salesman,  and  was  to  be  sent,  with  a 
filled-in  reply  card,  to  a  hand-picked 
list  of  prosjjects,  selected  on  the  basis 
of  area  or  income  bracket— not  the  gen¬ 
eral  charge  account,  list. 

The  letter  offere»l  a  Ixtoklet  on  dec¬ 
orating  by  l.ees'  .-Vrine  Mason.  To  the 
women  who  requested  the  booklet,  a 
letter  was  sent  with  an  invitation  (an 
actual  card  to  be  presented  in  the  de¬ 
partment)  to  accept  the  store’s  “per¬ 
sonal  sample  service”  and  have  floor 
covering  samples  delivered  to  her 
home.  Those  who  did  not  request  the 
booklet  within  two  weeks  got  a  re¬ 


minder  letter. 

A  further  follow-up  to  recipients  of 
the  Anne  .Mason  book  was  a  postcard, 
with  a  postage-stamp  picture  of  the 
salesman  affixed  to  it,  and  a  friendly 
"Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do  for 
you?”  Final  step  in  the  campaign  was 
a  telephone  call  from  the  salesman  to 
the  pros|)ect,  along  lines  roughed  out 
by  the  carpet  manufacturer. 

Selling  the  Salesmen.  .Meantime,  an¬ 
other  sort  of  direct  mad  program  was 
being  used,  addressed  to  the  floor  cov¬ 
erings  salesmen  at  theii  homes.  Well- 
gimmicked  letters  told  about  the  mir¬ 
ror  letter  that  tustomers  were  going 
to  get.  about  the  follow-up  card  each 
salesman  would  use,  about  the  tele¬ 
phone  call  it  would  pay  him  to  make, 
so  that  the  prospect  would  feel  “that 
VOL  are  interested  in  her— that  you 
are  the  man  for  her  to  see.” 

Here,  the  manufacturer  planned  the 
campaign  and  handled  the  prcxluction 
job,  at  cost,  for  the  stores,  but  the  work 
of  making  the  campaign  click  through 
selecting  the  prospiect  list  and  follow¬ 
ing  up  on  interested  households  wa-* 
done  by  the  stores.  In  one  department 
store,  of  100  leads  carefully  followed 
up,  10  resulted  in  sales  that  totaled 
about  S4,000  and  there  were  15  more 
prospects  from  whom  s<des  were  ex- 
jjected  within  the  next  few  months. 

This  Is  Teamwork?  1  he  advantages  of 
developing  teamwork  lietween  store 
and  resources  are  obvious.  The  re¬ 
source,  with  national  distribution,  can 
make  available  to  many  retailers  a 
campaign  that  he  can  prepare  at  less 
cost  than  if  each  store  tackled  it  indi¬ 
vidually.  Not  all  attempts  at  develop¬ 
ing  teamwork,  however,  work  out 
beautifully;  some  of  them  have  put  the 
cause  of  direct  mail  back  by  years. 

One  example  stemmed  from  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  a  well  advertised,  top  qual- 
itv  prcxluct.  He  prepared  literally  mil¬ 
lions  of  full-color  inserts  in  behalf  of 
his  product.  Stores  accepted  them 
(heerfullv,  mailed  them  out— and  got 
no  results.  It  was  only  after  the  money 
had  l)een  sjient  and  the  mailing  had 
l)een  sent  out  that  f)uvers  were  willing 
to  explain  that  such  mailings  seldom 
brought  results  for  merchandise  of 
that  type.  If  that  good  advice  had 
been  sought  or  offered  beforehand. 
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the  resources’  efforts  could  have  been 
channeled  along  more  productive 
lines. 

.\nother  example  stemmed  from  a 
department  store’s  desire  to  try  out 
direct  mail  for  a  department  diat  had 
never  used  it.  The  store  invited  a  re¬ 
source  whose  product  has  been  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  for  generations  to  lead 
off  the  parade.  The  store  would  con¬ 
tribute  a  list,  as  yet  untried.  The  re¬ 
source  was  asked  to  contribute  a  mail¬ 
ing  piece  that  the  store  specified- 
one  whose  cost  was  fantastically  out  of 
proportion  to  the  business  to  be  hoped 
for  on  diat  product.  And  the  resource 
was  further  asked  to  pay  all  costs  at¬ 
tached  to  addressing,  mailing,  postage, 
etc.  The  resource  declined.  Depart¬ 
ment  store  direct  mail,  this  company 
says,  is  too  ex})ensive  to  l)e  worth  its 
while. 

The  Catalogue  Question.  On  anothei 
front,  attempts  to  develop  teamwork 
l)etween  resources  and  stores  are  in 
many  instances  merely  developing  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  whole  idea  of  dirett 
mail.  This  is  the  catalogue  front— the 
Ohristmas  or  other  special  catalogue  to 
the  cost  of  which  the  resource  is  asked 
to  contribute.  In  the  words  of  one  re¬ 
source:  “Buyers  don’t  come  in  to  buy 
merchandise  any  more;  they  come  in 
to  sell  advertising  space.” 

The  experience  of  one  resource— 
again,  a  national  advertiser  whose 
product  has  had  consumer  acceptance 
for  generations— can  be  used  here  to 
s|>eak  for  many  who  share  his  point  of 
view.  Asked  to  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  Christmas  catalogues,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  did  so.  His  products  sell  the  year 
around;  they  have  gift  appeal  at  all 
times  and  enjoy  special  acceptance  as 
Christmas  gifts. 

In  one  Christmas  season,  the  re¬ 
source  contributed  to  catalogues  of  all 
kinds:  those  developed  by  individual 
stores,  those  syndicated  through  buy¬ 
ing  offices  and  other  agencies,  those 
run  as  newspaper  sections.  Analysis 
showed  that  the  results  did  not  justify 
the  expenditure.  In  the  following  year, 
the  firm  stayed  out  of  all  catalogues. 
Buyers  who  had  featured  their  line 
for  years  then  cut  down  their  orders 
and  shopf>ed  the  market  for  some  other 
lines  that  would  answer  the  purpose— 
and  contribute  to  the  catalogue. 


"Consider  how  this  looks  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,”  comments  the  resource.  “.All 
year,  she  seees  our  gift  items  featured, 
(lomes  C^hristmas,  anil  the  store  forgets 
about  the  line  it  has  been  boosting  for 
10  months  of  the  year.  Now  it  talks 
about  a  brand  the  customer  may  never 
have  heard  of— and  one  she  certainly 
never  heard  about  from  that  store.” 

From  the  merchandising  angle,  the 
lesource  points  out  that  the  store  must 
continue  to  stock  its  accepted,  strong 
selling  lines,  whether  they  take  cata¬ 
logue  space  or  not.  When  it  brings  in 
additional  lines  especially  for  the  cata¬ 
logue,  it  must  duplicate.  If  the  buyer 
is  determined  to  stay  with  his  key  re¬ 
source,  he  gives  up  his  chance  of  cata¬ 
logue  space  for  the  department. 

FRANKLY  MAIL  ORDER 

The  Crescent,  Spokane,  Washington,  makes 
a  frank  bid  for  mail  and  telephone  business 
in  this  direct-mail  piece. 
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TECHNIQUES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Wl^HtN  it  lomes  to  direct  mail,  the 
ilepai  tment  store  sales  promotion 
manager  usually  admits  that  he  needs 
all  the  help  and  inspiration  he  can 
get.  One  in  four  of  the  protnotion 
executives  reporting  in  this  study  ad¬ 
mitted  that  lack  of  experience  with 
direct  mail  was  a  hindrance  to  him. 
One  reporting  store  in  every  three 
depends  for  its  direct  mail  primar¬ 
ily  upon  the  material  that  comes  to  it 
from  resources,  ready  to  roll.  Only  a 
very  few  stores,  those  that  are  very 
active  in  the  field,  can  boast  of  a  direct 
mail  specialist  on  the  staff.  In  the 
typical  department  store,  the  regular 
advertising  staff  prepares  direct  mail 
copy  and  art.  Some  call  u|K)n  an  out¬ 
side  s|)ecialist,  but  that  sfiecialist  may 
simply  be  the  store’s  buying  office,  pre¬ 
paring  a  syndicated  catalogue. 

.Although  most  of  the  reporting  de¬ 
partment  stores  say  they  send  direct 
mail  to  other  than  charge  customers, 
there  is  little  systematic  effort  to  get 
cash  customers  on  the  mailing  list. 
One  store  that  does  this,  however,  says 
it  gets  excellent  results.  Its  newspaper 
ads  frequently  bring  mail  orders  from 
surrounding  towns,  and  it  makes  a 
practice  of  adding  such  customers,  cash 


as  well  as  charge,  to  its  lists  tor  future 
direct  mail  solicitations.  .Another  store 
has  found  it  worth  while  to  ask  sales¬ 
people  to  take  the  names  of  cash  l  us- 
tomers  who  may  not  wish  to  open 
accounts  but  who  are  interested  in  re¬ 
ceiving  the  store’s  mailings. 

.About  one-third  of  the  reporting 
stores  have  used  simplified  bulk  mail¬ 
ings  (to  “Boxholder”  or  “Occupant”) 
but,  except  in  special  circumstances, 
they  reveal  little  interest  in  this  medi¬ 
um.  Some,  in  fact,  feel  that  the  Hood 
of  mailings  that  comes  to  the  house¬ 
holder  in  this  way  is  doing  the  cause 
of  ilirect  mail  harm. 

Equipping  the  Department.  Although 
few  of  the  reporting  stores  mentioned 
inadequate  facilities  as  a  serious  obsta¬ 
cle  to  their  direct  mail  progress,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  right  equipment  can 
go  far  to  help  solve  some  of  their 
more  clearly  recognized  problems. 

For  example,  there  is  the  question 
of  special  lists.  Many  stores  use  only 
charge  account  mailing  lists  and 
equipment  for  their  promotion  work. 
Others  have  special  addressing  equip¬ 
ment  for  direct  mail— simpler,  faster 
machinery  that  can  take  anything  from 
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Cross-country  counter— showcase  of  free  enterprise 


^’Vision  is  ludispeusahle  to  Progress” 


Free  choice  in  a  free  market— that’s 
what  "just  looking’’  means  to  more 
than  20  million  Americans  shopping 
in  the  nation’s  department  stores 
every  weekday.  The  department 
store  shapes  its  existence  around  you, 
the  customer— you  with  your  love  of 
home  and  family,  your  desire  to  be 
well-dressed,  your  enthusiasm  for 
travel,  sports,  social  life. 

Today’s  popular  retail  merchant, 
with  an  alert  eye  to  competition,  ap¬ 
plies  experience,  judgment  and 
imagination  to  the  selection  and 
development  of  more  and  more  qual¬ 
ity  merchandise.  He  presents  it  in 
attractive  displays  and  timely  pro¬ 


motions.  He  watches  trends  in  taste. 
He  studies  changing  patterns  in  liv¬ 
ing.  He  continually  improves  the 
appearance,  comfort  and  efficiency 
of  his  store.  His  goal— a  growing 
share  in  a  mounting  $15  billion  an¬ 
nual  sales  volume,  won  through 
your  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
his  firm  name. 

At  this  moment,  your  favorite  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  entering  into 
exciting  new  areas  of  progress  and 


service:  simplified  selling  and  inten¬ 
sive  consumer  research;  prepackag¬ 
ing;  specialized  personnel  training; 
functional  suburban  branches;  en¬ 
gineering  techniques  applied  to 
stock-taking  and  record-keeping. 

With  an  unlimited  variety  of  goods 
from  many  lands  placed  before  them, 
thanks  to  the  individual  initiative  of 
our  nation’s  retailers,  the  American 
people  enjoy  a  freedom  of  choice 
unmatched  throughout  the  world. 


Bankers  Trust  Company 

16  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK  15,  N.  Y. 

MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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a  tiny  eiivelo|je  to  an  unwrapp>ed  news¬ 
paper  supplement.  Such  stores  main¬ 
tain  duplicate  mailing  lists  on  charge 
customers:  the  credit  department’s  al¬ 
phabetical  list,  and  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment’s  geographical  one.  Changes 
on  the  credit  list  are  reported  regularly 
to  die  custodians  of  the  promotion 
list. 

Having  a  geographical  list  saves  days 
of  time,  says  one  such  store,  in  zoning 
its  mailings,  and,  in  turn,  saves  time 
at  the  |Mist  office.  In  a  department 
crowded  for  space,  the  geographical 
list  makes  it  possible  to  zone  envel¬ 
opes  wtihout  spreading  the  work  out 
over  a  large  area. 

The  geographical  list  also  permits 
special  mailings  in  behalf  of  branches, 
or  iiermits  the  selection  of  customers 
by  income  groups,  according  to  the 
area  in  which  they  live.  For  small  lists, 
such  as  those  maintained  for  individ¬ 
ual  departments  and  used  perhaps  two 
or  three  times  a  year,  this  store  prefers 
to  keep  extra  sets  of  plates.  "Pick -out" 
jobs,  it  finds,  slow  things  down  and 
(osts  more  in  time  and  labor  than  the 
duplication  of  plates  for  departmental 


Machines  Pay  Own  Way.  Addressing 
equipment  for  the  direct  mail  depart¬ 
ment’s  use  can  pay  its  own  way,  and 
(juickly,  according  to  the  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  another  store.  His 
store  purchased  an  addressing  machine 
that  could  take  anything  up  to  size  14 
by  20  inches,  and  the  saving  in  envel¬ 
opes  and  printing  bills,  he  reports, 
paid  for  the  equipment  in  less  than 
a  year.  .Another  store  with  a  similar 
machine  has  run  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment  reprints  through,  addressing  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  newsprint. 

Several  large  department  store  users 
of  direct  mail  emphasize  that  fast, 
efficient  machines  are  the  answer  to 
both  the  delays  and  the  costs  that 
plague  direct  mail  efforts.  Some  of 
them  are  using  inserting  and  mailing 
machines,  and  like  them  for  a  variety 
of  reasons:  savings  in  time  and  money, 
ability  to  handle  multiple-insert  jobs 
in  little  space,  availability  for  short 
or  long  jobs.  Hand  inserters  often  re¬ 
fuse  to  report  on  a  job  that  will  not 
assure  them  of  a  full  day’s  work,  and 
they  are  just  as  likely,  after  a  tiring 
day,  to  refuse  overtime. 

Direct  mail  executives  arc  delighted 


with  the  way  machines  can  shorten  the 
time  between  the  planning  date  and 
the  mailing  tlatc  of  a  job,  but  they 
are  careful  to  emphasize  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  only  one  part  of  the  answer 
to  direct  mail’s  problems.  Similarly, 
they  stress  that  coojieration  from  re¬ 
sources  is  also  only  one  element  in  the 
story. 

The  key  to  success,  they  say,  is  the 
same  careful  advance  planning  that  is 
used  for  other  media.  In  one  large 
store  that  is  very  active  in  the  use  of 
direct  mail,  the  sales  promotion  head 
says:  “If  more  direct  mail  advertising 
was  planned  when  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  planned,  the  two  media  would 
tomplement  each  other,  and  each 
would  be  considered  for  the  job  it  is 
qualified  to  do." 

Direct  mail  as  an  afterthought,  as  a 
left-hand  activity  for  a  copywriter 
training  in  newspaper  advertising 
work,  can  seldom  produce  its  best  re¬ 
sults.  Direct  mail,  respected  and  used 
as  a  tnedium  for  special  purposes,  re¬ 
quiring  and  using  special  tools  and 
special  skills,  can  seldom  fail  to  make 
its  contribution  to  the  store’s  efforts 
to  reach  and  hold  customers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

DIRECT  MAIL  IS  A  DIFFICULT  MEDIUM  IN  THE  EYES  OF  MANY  DEPARTMENT 
STORES.  OTHERS  USE  THIS  APPROACH  AND  GET  EXCELLENT  RESULTS: 


1.  Avoid  Confusing  Direct  Mail  with  Mail  Order. 

Direct  mail  is  not  exclusively  a  device  for  getting  mail  orders; 
it  can  bring  traffic,  too. 

2.  Understand  Direct  Mail's  Function.  Mail  is  at  its 
best  when  the  recipient  feels  that  he  has  been  selected  to 
rceive  a  special  message  geared  to  his  personal  interests. 
The  mailing  list  may  be  large  or  small,  but  the  mailing  piece 
should  make  each  individual  feel  that  there  is  a  specific  rea¬ 
son  for  sending  it  to  him. 

3.  Time  Carefully;  Plan  Ahead.  When  there  is  too  great 
an  interval  between  planning  date  and  mailing  date,  the 
effectiveness  of  the  mailing  is  reduced,  and  the  complexity 
of  the  merchandising  job  is  increased.  Last  minute  postpone¬ 


ments  tie  up  merchandise  brought  into  stock  to  back  up 
mailings. 

4.  Be  Discriminating  in  Accepting  Help  from  Re¬ 
sources.  Individual  resources  offer  varying  amounts  of  help 
in  direct  mail,  and  prepare  mailing  pieces  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  skill.  To  accept  mailings  that  do  not  reflect  the 
store's  personality  and  merchandising  policies  is  to  weaken 
the  appeal  of  the  store's  entire  direct  mail  effort. 

5.  Keep  An  Eye  on  Costs.  Costs  can  be  kept  down  by 
reducing  waste  circulation  in  direct  mail  and  also  by  using 
equipment  designed  for  direct  mail  needs.  Sharing  the 
credit  department's  mailing  equipment  and  stuffing  state¬ 
ments  with  poorly  chosen  mailing  pieces  often  prove  to  be 
expensive  economies. 
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Recognition  for  a 
major  contribution 
to  American  retailing 


Mr.  Valentine  G.  O’Connell,  fourth 
from  left,  manager  of  operations  for 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  receiving 
the  Jesse  Isidor  Straus  Award  from 
Jack  I.  Straus,  president  of  Macy 
Corporation.  John  C.  Williams,  presi¬ 


dent  of  Bamberger’s,  is  at  far  left. 
Others  are;  Charles  H.  Jagels,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Davison-Paxon,  Atlanta,  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Straus  and  Mr.  O’Connell; 
Ernest  L.  Molloy,  Macy’s  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  president,  at  Mr.  O’Connell’s 


left;  Alex  Lewi,  Macy’s  Kansas  City; 
Edwin  F.  Chinlund,  vice-president  and 
treasurer,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.; 
Michael  Yamin,  president  of  Lasalle 
&  Koch,  Toledo;  and  Wheelock  H. 
Bingham,  Macy’s  New  York. 


Recently,  the  presidents  of  all  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
stores  gathered  to  salute  an  important  new  concept  in 
retailing  methods. 

For  only  the  third  time  in  twenty  years,  Macy’s  top 
management  considered  a  retailing  innovation  to  have 
sufficient  stature  to  merit  the  famous  Jesse  Isidor 
Straus  Award.  It  went  to  Mr.  Valentine  G.  O’Connell 
for  his  inspired  leadership  in  the  development  of  store 
level  pre-packaging.  The  pioneering  of  store  level  pre¬ 
packaging  techniques  was  a  joint  venture  of  Olin 
Cellophane  and  Bamberger’s  department  store  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  a  Macy  affiliate. 

Under  Mr.  O’Connell’s  direction  store  level  pre-pack¬ 
aging  in  Olin  Cellophane  has  been  successfully  applied 
to  over  500  different  items  sold  in  73  Bamberger  depart¬ 
ments.  As  a  result,  this  outstanding  new  method  of 
stepping  up  sales  while  stepping  down  costs  will  soon 
be  in  operation  in  other  Macy  stores. 


OLIN  FILM  DIVISION  •  65$  MADISON  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y. 


Ysir  stiri,  toi,  cii  liiifit  frii  thi 
OlM  Stire  Lml  Pn  Pickafiif  prairaa 

The  same  assistance  that  Mr.  O’Connell 
received  from  the  Olin  Cellophane 
Visual  Merchandising  Service  is  also 
available  for  your  own  benefit.  In  the 
meantime,  the  facts  and  meaning  of 
Olin  Cellophane  Store  Level  Pre-pack¬ 
aging  are  yours  for  the  price  of  a  post 
card.  Write  Olin  Film  Division,  656 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.,  for 
a  free  copy  of  “64  Ideas  for  More  Sales 
at  Lower  Cost.” 
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CENTRAL  CITY  PLANNING 
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The  Political  Problems  of 
Downtown  Reconstruction 


How  St.  Louis  tackled  them 

By  Sidney  R.  Baer 

Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Treasurer,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller 
and  Chairman,  NRDGA  Committee  on  Doumtown  Rehabilitation 


¥  N  a  previous  article  in  Stores 

(‘‘Central  City  Planning;  The  Next 
Step,”  April,  1954)  I  outlined  what  I 
thought  were  the  situations  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  decadence  of  down¬ 
town  districts  in  many,  if  not  most, 
metropolitan  areas.  Some  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  that  I  listed  weie 
these: 

►  lack  of  adequate  arteries  or  high¬ 
ways  into  the  downtown  districts  from 
outlying  areas; 

►  lack  of  off-street  parking  facilities; 

►  inadequate  public  transportation 
facilities; 

►  complacency  and  lethargy  on  the 
part  of  downtown  business  interests 
which  fail  to  recognize  that  vital,  vig¬ 
orous  activity  is  required  to  main¬ 
tain  downtown  progress  in  the  face  of 
the  development  of  the  outlying  shop¬ 
ping  districts. 

The  NRDGA  Committee  on  Down¬ 
town  Rehabilitation  and  Revitaliza¬ 
tion  has  the  objective  of  stimulating 
and  helping  some  10,000  retailers 
throughout  the  nation  to  tackle  these 
problems  and  help  their  communities 
to  solve  them. 

An  initial  meeting  of  the  committee 
has  been  held  and,  in  addition,  a 
panel  of  experts  on  transportation, 
civic  planning,  real  estate  and  business 
discussed  this  problem  before  the 
NRDGA  board  of  directors  which  met 
in  Pittsburgh  during  the  month  of 
September.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
widespread  interest  that  already  seems 
to  be  generating. 


The  St.  Louis  Problem.  An  excellent 
illustration  of  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  is  now  to  be  found  in  my  own 
city  of  St.  Louis.  What  has  occurred 
there  in  recent  months  is  most  signih- 
cant. 

For  years  public  improvements  in 
the  city  of  St.  Louis  have  been  inade¬ 
quate  to  maintain  a  modern  city  in 
the  face  of  the  changing  conditions 
brought  about  by  the  development  of 
outlying  business  districts.  For  this 
reason  the  potentialities  of  St.  Louis 
as  the  gateway  to  the  Southwest  have 
not  been  fully  capitalized.  The  con¬ 
gested  downtown  district  has  been 
most  severely  affected.  Lack  of  access 
to  the  district  has  helped  to  lower  the 
property  value  of  its  real  estate.  C^api- 
tal  has  been  reluctant  to  invest  in  new 
buildings  within  that  area,  and  several 
big  industries  have  built  new  struc¬ 
tures  for  offices  in  suburban  areas.  In 
doing  so,  they  have,  of  course  sacri¬ 
ficed  advantages  available  only  down¬ 
town;  at  the  same  time,  their  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  downtown  district 
has  been  reflected  w'ithin  the  district 
itself. 

There  was  a  good  reason  why  this 
demoralizing  condition  existed  in  St. 
Louis.  A  substantial  part  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  which  is  required  to  operate  the 
city  came  from  a  one-half  per  cent 
earnings  tax,  levied  on  all  earnings 
within  the  area  of  the  city  proper. 
The  authority  to  levy  this  tax  was 
derived  from  the  State  Legislature, 
which  for  reasons  of  its  own  seemed 
disinclined  to  pass  legislation  author¬ 
izing  the  tax  on  a  permanent  basis, 
and  so  assuring  th^,  revenue  for  the 


future.  Whenever  the  authority  of  the 
city  to  levy  the  tax  expired,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  was  willing  to  extend  it  only 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  St.  Louis, 
the  largest  city  in  the  state,  was  forced 
periodically  to  go  to  Jefferson  City, 
the  state  capital,  to  secure  permission 
to  levy  a  tax  on  its  own  citizens,  never 
knowing  in  advance  whether  the  au¬ 
thority  would  be  granted.  I  might  add 
here  that  the  best  judgment  of  civic 
leaders  as  well  as  of  the  city  admini¬ 
stration  was  that  no  other  form  of  tax 
w'Oidd  be  as  practical  and  just  as  the 
earnings  tax,  levied  not  only  on  resi¬ 
dents  but  also  on  citizens  living  out¬ 
side  of  the  city  limits  who  earned  their 
living  in  St.  Louis  and  utilized  its 
facilities.  Certainly  it  is  proper  to  ex¬ 
pect  such  individuals  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  city  proper. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  evident 
that  a  large  bond  issue,  in  excess  of 
$100,000,000,  is  required  to  mcxlernize 
St.  Louis.  Capital  improvements  can¬ 
not  be  made  out  of  current  revenue, 
but  only  through  long  term  borrow¬ 
ing,  amortized  over  the  future.  Yet  the 
administration  and  the  civic  leader¬ 
ship  were  not  in  a  position  to  ask  the 
citizens  to  vote  such  a  bond  issue,  as 
long  as  a  substantial  source  of  revenue 
—the  earnings  tax— was  uncertain. 
Without  the  earnings  tax  the  income 
of  the  city  would  be  insufficient  to 
meet  current  operating  expenses.  We 
could  not  give  assurance  to  the  citizens 
that  if  they  voted  a  large  bond  issue 
the  funds  would  be  available  to  pay 
fixed  charges  of  interest  and  amortiza¬ 
tion.  In  fact  such  a  bond  issue  would 
not  be  underwritten  by  investment 
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bankt-i  »  as  long  as  there  was  any  ques¬ 
tion  atiout  the  solvency  of  the  city. 

The  St.  Louis  Program.  Some  months 
ago  the  civic  leadership  in  St.  Louis 
formeil  an  organization  known  as 
Civic  Progress,  Inc.,  {patterned  after 
the  Allegheny  Conference  for  Civic 
Development  in  Pittsburgh,  the  Mel¬ 
lon-sponsored  organization  which  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  to  the  rebirth  and 
rehabilitation  of  Pittsburgh.  Civic 
Progress.  Inc.,  working  closely  with 
the  city  administration,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Mayor  Raymond  R. 
Tucker,  took  this  matter  in  hand  and 
determined  to  eliminate  the  road 
block  which  was  preventing  progress. 
First,  the  problem  was  placed  before 
the  citizens,  forcefully  and  dramatic¬ 
ally,  with  the  cooperation  of  all  im¬ 
portant  civic  groups,  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  the  various  church  denomi¬ 
nations,  and  with  the  full  assistance  of 
the  press.  Then,  on  September  28,  a 
profxrsition  was  presented  to  the  vot¬ 
ers  to  amend  the  city  charter,  so  that 
in  the  future  St.  Louis  would  have  the 
right  without  going  to  the  State  legis¬ 
lature  to  levy  a  one-half  per  cent  tax 
on  its  own  citizens  and  those  citizens 
in  St.  Louis  County  who  make  their 
living  there.  .\  60  per  cent  approval 
was  recjuirecl  to  enact  this  legislation. 
The  citizens  of  St.  Louis  went  to  the 
polls  and  ratified  this  amendment  by 
an  affirmative  vote  of  80  per  cent,  an 
overwhelming  majority.  This  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  illustration  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  through  constructive  and 
cooperative  leadership. 

The  next  step  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  St.  Louis  will  be  the  presentation 
to  the  voters,  during  the  early  part  of 
1955,  of  a  request  for  approval  of  a 
bond  issue  in  excess  of  $100,000,000. 
We  confidently  expect  that  this  bond 
issue  w’ill  be  passed.  Then  the  city 
government  will  be  in  a  position  to 
finance  expressways  and  highw’ays,  off 
street  parking,  downtown  housing  and 
the  many  other  improvements  which 
will  establish  St.  Louis  as  one  of  the 
great  metropolitan  areas  of  the  nation. 

What  St.  Louis  Learned.  I  cite  this 
illustration  because  I  am  satisfied  that 
other  cities  face  similar  problems, 
which  are  crippling  their  development 
and  stifling  their  downtown  districts. 


1  am  confident  they  can  do  the  same 
as  we  have  done  in  St.  Louis,  if  leader¬ 
ship  is  sufficiently  aroused  and  vocal. 

The  citizens  of  St.  Louis  have  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  fact  that  a  healthy  down¬ 
town  district  is  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  metropolitan  area.  Down¬ 
town  districts,  where  high  projjerty 
values  exist,  contribute  a  substantial 
part  of  the  revenue  which  makes  pos¬ 
sible  an  efficient  and  comprehensive 
operation  of  the  city  government. 
Therefore,  if  real  estate  values  within 
the  downtown  district  go  down,  the 
revenue  which  flow's  into  the  city 
treasury  from  real  estate  taxes  de¬ 
creases,  and  the  tax  burden  must  be 
shifted  to  other  areas  of  the  city  less 
able  to  bear  them.  When  this  fact  is 
understood  in  any  city,  the  people 
will  lend  their  support  to  proposed 
improvements,  no  longer  feeling  that 
only  the  downtown  interests  will  bene¬ 
fit  from  them. 

The  key  to  accomplishment  lies  in 
the  ability  of  leadership  to  inform  the 
public  fully  about  the  objective  it  is 
trying  to  achieve.  When  citizens  gen¬ 
erally  understand  that  the  problems 
of  the  downtown  districts  are  import- 


¥N  Pittsburgh  we  have  torn  down 
and  are  rebuilding  about  70  acres 
of  buildings  out  of  a  total  Golden 
Triangle  area  of  325  acres.  We  are 
planning  to  tear  down  over  a  hundred 
acres  more  so  as  to  further  enlarge 
and  enrich  this  famous  Golden  Tri¬ 
angle.  Although  we  have  removed 
many  blocks  of  land  from  the  tax  rolls 
to  make  them  into  parks  and  parking 
authority  garages,  the  assessed  value 
of  real  estate  in  downtow’n  Pittsburgh 
wards  is  rising,  and  it  started  to  rise 
only  when  community  leaders  raised 
their  sights  and  had  the  courage  to 
tear  down  and  rebuild,  tear  down  some 


ant  to  them  as  individuals  and  can 
harm  their  own  interests  if  they  are 
not  solved,  their  support  is  forth¬ 
coming.  And  it  is  essential  to  have 
the  cooperation  of  all  the  citizens,  no 
matter  in  what  part  of  the  city  their 
immediate  interests  may  lie. 

The  development  of  suburban  shop¬ 
ping  districts  is  normal  and  healthful 
and  necessary,  because  population  is 
spreading  out  and  is  not  as  concen¬ 
trated  in  urban  areas  as  formerly.  But 
it  must  not  turn  into  a  case  of  the  tail 
w'agging  the  dog.  These  districts  can¬ 
not  and  never  will  take  the  place  of 
the  downtown  districts,  where  for  dec¬ 
ades  business  interests  will  still  have 
their  primary  capital  investments. 

The  membership  of  the  NRDGA 
can  be  a  powerful  factor  to  effect  a 
balanced  and  proper  development  of 
great  metropolitan  areas,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  protect  the  tlowntown  dis¬ 
tricts  from  retrogression.  The  NRDGA 
Committee  on  Downtow'n  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  Revitalization  is  ready  to  as¬ 
sist  retailers  everywhere  in  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  this  objective,  wherever  this 
assistance  may  be  required  and  can  be 
given  in  a  practical  manner. 


more  and  keep  rebuilding.  As  a  result, 
assessed  values— downtown— are  up  al¬ 
most  one-fourth  from  a  low  of  $244 
million  to  $298  million  last  year  and 
are  heading  for  a  new  high. 

Business  districts  and  stores  flourish 
and  grow  when  they  offer  the  people 
what  they  want.  In  stores  we  like  to 
say  that,  if  you  give  the  customer  the 
merchandise  she  wants,  when  she 
wants  it,  at  the  right  price,  she  will 
buy.  This,  I  think,  also  applies  to 
moving  p>eople.  If  you  move  them 
when  and  where  they  want  to  go,  as 
fast  as  they  want  to  go,  and  charge  the 
right  fare,  you  won’t  have  many  wor- 
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ries  about  declining  real  estate  values. 

I  think  retailers  deserve  credit  for 
their  concern  about  this  problem  and 
for  their  willingness  to  contribute 
money  and  time  to  the  search  for 
solutions.  The  very  existence  of  the 
NRDGA  C^lommittee  for  the  Revital¬ 
ization  of  Downtown  Areas  is  evidence 
of  that  at  the  national  level.  In  Pitts¬ 
burgh  we  have  aciomplished  much 
through  our  Allegheny  County  Traffic 
and  Transit  Commission  of  which 
Irwin  Wolf  serves  as  chairman  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  duties  as  general  manager 
of  Kaufmann’s,  and  the  vice  chairman 
is  Bob  Bassett  of  Horne’s.  A1  Burch¬ 
field  of  Horne’s  has  also  been  knee 
deep  in  traffic  and  transit  problems  as 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Oliver  Kaufmann  is  a  member 
of  the  three-man  authority  that  is 
building  our  new  tunnel  under  Mount 
Washington  to  suburban  South  Hills. 
Edgar  Kaufmann  has  given  a  million 
dollars  in  money  and  perhaps  more 
than  that  in  time  and  imagination 
towards  the  redevelopment  of  our  low 
er  hill  district  with  its  revolutionary 
plans  for  a  new  type  of  amphitheater 
and  convention  hall.  The  May  Com¬ 
pany  has  signed  a  40-year  lease  with 
the  Parking  Authority  on  the  basis  of 
which  a  bond  issue  will  be  sold  to  raise 
funds  for  off-street  garages  with  a 
capacity  of  1400  cars  — garages  that 
will  be  completed  next  year.  All  this 
is  evidence  of  a  civic  conscience;  and 
every  retailer,  one  might  suggest, 
woidd  do  well  to  examine  his  own. 

Parking  and  Traffic  Congestion.  Our 

downtown  streets  are  for  moving  vehi¬ 
cles— not  stopped  ones.  We  can’t 
make  that  statement  or  hear  it  too 
often.  For  Pittsburgh’s  Triangle  this 
has  meant  the  end  of  curb  parking 
during  rush  hours  and  sharp  curtail¬ 
ment  of  all  except  unloading  stops  at 
other  times.  We  have  also  made  efforts 
to  get  bus  loading  and  unloading  off 
the  streets  at  major  points  but  here  we 
have  not  met  with  the  vision  that  has 
made  other  civic  projects  succeed. 

In  a  1945  survey  we  found  that  40 
per  cent  of  the  traffic  entering  our 
Triangle  really  didn’t  want  to  come 
there  at  all.  This  was  through  traffic 
that  contributed  nothing  to  the  life 


of  the  city— except  congestion.  Any  of 
you  who  has  ever  driven  across  this 
country  in  the  old  days  w.”  recall  the 
way  you  and  everyone  else  groaned 
about  getting  through  Pittsburgh. 
I'his  type  of  congestion  has  also  been 
compounded  by  local  traffic  traveling 
from  one  suburb  to  another.  That  is 
because  our  main  roads  radiate  from 
the  Triangle  like  spokes  of  a  wheel— 
which  is  the  result  of  our  rugged  top¬ 
ography,  our  rivers  and  valley  which, 
for  the  most  part,  come  together  at  the 
Point.  There  were  secondary  lateral 
roads  that  circled  the  Triangle,  but 
they  were  little  used  and  unmarked. 
By  introducing  the  belt  system,  which 
merely  puts  labels  and  signs  on  the 
existing  secondary  road  network,  we 
were  able  to  remove  some  unwanted 
traffic  from  the  Triangle  without 
building  an  inch  of  new  highway.  .\s 
for  through  traffic,  the  western  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  re¬ 
moved  some  of  it.  .\nd  when  the 
Penn-Lincoln  Parkway  and  the  new 
tunnel  are  completed,  they  will  re¬ 
move  much  more. 

Still,  downtown  congestion  increases. 
More  j>eople  use  autos.  Fewer  ride 
streetcars  and  buses.  In  Pittsburgh, 
people  have  shown  a  strong  and  in¬ 
creasing  desire  to  be  moved  by  private 
automobiles.  Between  1947  and  1953 
the  proportion  who  used  cars  to  come 
to  town  the  day  we  counted  increased 
from  33  per  cent  to  40  f>er  cent;  while 
streetcar  and  bus  riders  decreased  from 
51  f>er  cent  to  44  per  cent.  When  you 
look  at  our  narrow  streets  and  rugged 
topography  you  can  see  that  this  poses 
a  problem. 

We  have  tried  sharing  the  cost  of 
mass  transportation  with  our  custom¬ 
ers.  Recently,  this  has  been  done  three 
times,  each  in  connection  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  sale  day  sponsored  by  the  Golden 
Triangle  .Association.  On  a  recent 
Monday,  riders  of  streetcars  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Railways  buses  which  reached 
downtown  between  1 1  a.m.  and  noon 
—the  stores  opon  at  noon  on  Monday— 
were  given  a  pass  for  their  ride  home 
by  the  motorman.  About  20,000  passes 
were  distributed,  and  this  seems  to  be 
fairly  close  to  practical  capacity  for  a 
one-hour  p>eriod. 

Although  this  typ>e  of  approach  has 


its  place,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  II 
answer.  Rather  we  should  look  for  |1 
solutions  by  recognizing  the  driving  |i 
tlesire  of  .Americans  for  an  always  in-  I 
creasing  level  of  luxury  which— in  the  I 
case  of  transpKjrtation— is  expresseii  in  f 
terms  of  speed  and  comfort.  In  order  V 
to  achieve  this  we  must  have  a  better  1 
balance  in  our  efforts  to  improve  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  transportation.  First,  j 
we  must  keep  our  roadways  op>en  to 
moving  vehicles  and  substitute  off- 
street  parking  for  stopped  ones.  I  do  | 
not  think  that  the  off-street  parking  is 
job,  for  downtown,  is  even  half  done  ! 
as  yet.  We  still  do  not  have  on  the  | 
drawing  boards  nearly  enough  parking  r 
space  to  satisfy  apparent  demand.  j; 


Some  Bigger  Changes.  Second,  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  streetcars  and  fj 
buses— because  of  their  many  stops- 
also  do  a  great  deal  to  slow  downtown 
traffic  and  cause  congestion.  The  rela¬ 
tive  ease  with  which  enormous  num-  i 


bers  of  autos  moved  through  our  ? 
Triangle  during  the  recent  streetcar  | 
strike  is  evidence  of  this.  Consequent-  { 
ly,  just  as  we  are  moving  parked  cars  j 
off  the  streets  we  should  be  equally  ' 
active  in  finding  w'ays  to  move  stopped  f 
buses  and  trolleys  out  of  the  right-of-  ; 
way. 

Many  of  our  best  engineers  and  re-  { 
search  men  believe  this  will  require 
subways  or  open  cuts  as  in  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Toronto,  and  elsewhere.  It 
may  require  off-street  stations,  short¬ 
looping,  perhaps  even  some  highly  un¬ 
conventional  approaches  such  as  wid-  ’ 
ening  streets  at  certain  important  ’ 
corners  so  that  buses  can  pull  out  of 
the  right-of-way,  or  so  that  autos  may  | 
have  the  full  number  of  lanes  to  go  * 
around  stopped  streetcars.  If  these 
solutions  sound  expensive  and  vision-  , 
ary,  let  us  not  forget  that  in  the  last 
50  or  75  years  we  have  advanced  from 
an  urban  transportation  system  based 
largely  on  the  horse— at  their  peak  1 
believe  there  were  under  25  million  of 
them— to  one  in  which  we  have  perhaps 
S50  billion  invested  in  automobiles, 
and  still  more  than  that  in  city  streets  i 
and  other  types  of  urban  transporta-  j 
tion  equipment.  If  we  are  able  to  find  | 
the  resources  for  that  kind  of  expan-  h 
sion,  we  may  yet  also  find  the  resources  ^ 
needed  for  both  mass  and  private  \ 
(Continued  on  page  59)  | 
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IS  YOUR  STORE  LIGHTING  DESIGNED  FOR  MODERN  SHOPPING? 


DOES  YOUR  STORE  LIGHTI NG.  SYSTEM  UPGRADE  YOUR  STORE 

IN  PUBLIC  ESTEEM’  DOES  IT  ATTRACT  CUSTOMERS  FROM 

COMPETITIVE  STORES?  FROM  NEIGHBORING  STORES’  DOES 

IT  MAKE  SALES  FOR  GOODS  IN  BACK  OF  THE  COUNTER? 

IN  THE  REAR  OF  THE  STORE?  DOES  IT  DIMINISH  THE  RETURN 

OF  MERCHANDISE?  DOES  YOUR  STORE  LIGHTING  ENABLE 

YOUR  STORE  TO  MEET  COMPETITION  WITH  PLEASANT  MOD 

ERN  ATMOSPHERE?  WITH  EASY  MERCHANDISE  SELECTION’ 


THESE  NEW  MILLER  FLUORESCENT  STORELITES  ARE  DE- 

SIGNED  SPECIFICALLY  FOR  THESE  PURPOSES  DESIGNED  TO 

MAKE  YOUR  STORE  LIGHTING  A  POWERFUL  SELLING  TOOL. 

AN  INVESTMENT  THAT  WILL  PAY  RICH  DIVIDENDS  IN  FASTER 

AND  MORE  PROFITABLE  TURNOVER  OF  MERCHANDISE  CAN 

YOU  SPARE  TEN  MINUTES  TO  TALK  IT  OVER? 


THE  MILLER  COMPANY.  MERIDEN.  CONN. 
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The  Use  of  Expense  Center  Accounting 
for  Meosuring  Delivery  Costs 

By  Kenneth  P.  Mages,  C.P.A. 

Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart,  New  York 


With  delivery  costs  broken 
down  into  six  expense  centers, 
better  control  and  more  useful 
comparisons  become  possible. 

Controllers’  Congress  Expense 

Accounting  Manual,  which  is 
about  to  be  replaced  with  the  new 
Expense  Center  Accounting  Manual, 
was  deficient  in  measuring  delivery 
costs,  partly  because  such  costs  were 
not  separated  by  type  of  delivery  and 
partly  because  many  items  of  delivery 
cost  were  charged  to  non-delivery  func¬ 
tions.  Lately  this  deficiency  has  become 
more  noticeable  because  the  expense 
of  delivering  sold  merchandise  to  cus¬ 
tomers  has  increased  considerably  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II— about  50 
f>er  cent  faster  than  the  increase  in 
total  store  expense. 

Since  1928  only  one  category  for 
delivery  expense  has  been  recognized, 
although  within  that  sub-function 
there  was  provided  a  split  of  payroll  as 
to  inside  delivery,  outside  delivery  and 
garage.  Likewise,  in  the  manual  about 
to  be  discarded,  there  was  consider¬ 
able  detail  for  garage  supplies  and  for 
exp)enses  related  to  parcel  post,  freight 
and  express.  The  basic  deficiency, 
however,  was  the  failure  to  split  such 
exp>enses  by  type  of  delivery,  i.e.,  as 
between  package,  furniture,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  hauling. 

Package  delivery  differs  from  furni¬ 
ture  delivery  mainly  in  the  use  of 
smaller  trucks,  the  general  use  of  driv¬ 
ers  only  without  helpers,  the  relative 
simplicity  of  handling  packages  in 
terms  of  sorting,  loading,  etc.,  the 
greater  ease  of  completing  a  package 
delivery  at  the  customer’s  home,  and 
the  lower  damage  due  to  the  added 


protection  from  wrapping.  The  old 
Ex|>ense  .Accounting  Manual  did  not 
produce  figures  which  were  suitable 
for  effective  control  of  delivery  costs 
unless  a  store  had  chosen  to  fan  out 
its  internal  expense  classification  so  as 
to  produce  delivery  figures  by  tyjie  of 
delivery.  Even  in  this  latter  case,  gen- 
erallv  there  was  no  comparison  with 
other  stores  since  there  were  not 
enough  other  stores  which  had  made 
the  necessary  re-arrangement  of  deliv¬ 
ery  expense  accounts. 

Charges  to  Delivery  Expense  Centers 

The  new  Expense  Center  .Account¬ 
ing  .Manual  has  recognized  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  provides  six  expense  centers 
for  the  accumidatiou  'sf  delivery  ex¬ 
penses.  These  expense  centers  at  the 
large  store  level  are  as  follows; 

750— Transfer  Hauling 
761— Delivery,  General 
76.S— Freight,  Express  and  Parcel 
Post 

765— Package  Delivery 
767— Furniture  Delivery 
769— Garage 

.Among  the  centers  above,  expense 
center  750  does  not  relate  to  delivery 
of  sold  merchandise  to  customers,  but 
it  is  included  with  the  delivery  centers 
because  the  expenses  charged  to  EC- 
750  are  influenced  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  the  delivery  manager.  How¬ 
ever,  after  a  portion  of  the  expenses 
accumulated  in  769-Garage,  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  750,  the  balance  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  in  the  760  series  will  apply  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  delivery  of  sold  merchan¬ 
dise  to  customers. 

The  new  Expense  Center  .Account¬ 
ing  Manual  as  it  affects  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  delivery  exp>enses  is  not  at  vari¬ 
ance  in  any  significant  respect  from 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
book  published  in  1953  by  the  Uni¬ 


versity  of  Pittsburgh  entitled  “Delivery 
Costs,  Their  Measurement  and  Com¬ 
parison.’’  In  the  Pittsburgh  publica¬ 
tion  separate  expense  centers  were  rec¬ 
ommended,  in  addition,  for  delivery 
department  real  estate  costs  and  for 
special  delivery.  The  new  Manual 
handles  these  segments  of  expense  hv 


I  Prescribed 

natural  dlvisior. 

01  Payroll 


04  Taxes 
05  Interest 
06  Supplies 


07  Services  purchasec 

08  Unclassified 

12  Insurance 

13  Depreciation 

17  Equipment  rentals 
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the  following  methods: 

Mol  Estate.  In  the  case  of  real  estate 
costs,  the  new  Controllers’  Congress 
manual  provides  that  all  real  estate 
costs  be  accumulated  in  two  centers: 
EC-121  for  properties  other  than  serv¬ 
ice  and  warehouse  buildings,  and  EC- 
128  for  service  and  warehouse  build¬ 
ings.  (Many  stores  will  fan  out  these 
expense  centers  so  as  to  have  a  separate 
one  for  each  distinct  piece  of  property.) 
The  new  manual  further  provides  that 
there  be  a  transfer  of  the  space  charge 
related  to  delivery  from  EC-128  to  761- 
Delivery,  General.  This  space  charge 
should  include  not  only  the  “pure” 
space  cost  but  should  reflect  any  spe¬ 
cialized  equipment  used  in  the  deliv¬ 
ery  department  such  as  conveyors, 
bins,  electric  motors,  etc.  If  the  por¬ 


tion  of  the  charge  related  to  sptecialized 
equipment  is  significant  in  amount,  a 
store  might  choose  to  credit  that  |x>r- 
tion  of  the  charge  to  EC- 138. 

Special  Delivery.  The  new  Manual 
provides  that  special  delivery  costs  be 
included  in  765-Package  Delivery,  un¬ 
der  the  assumption  that  most  special 
deliveries  will  be  related  to  the  package 
merchandise  and  that  there  will  not  be 
many  special  deliveries  to  begin  with. 
If  a  store  found  itself  with  an  unusual 
number  of  special  deliveries,  whether 
package  or  furniture,  or  both,  it  would 
be  well  to  fan  out  the  delivery  expense 
centers  and  provide  a  new  one  for  in¬ 
ternal  use  such  as  EC-762  and  to  call 
it  special  delivery,  which  couldthen  be 
reallocated  to  package  delivery  and 
furniture  delivery. 


"Full  Cost"  Excoplions.  The  accumu¬ 
lation  of  expenses  in  the  delivery  ex- 
jjense  centers  in  the  new  Manual  is  on 
a  “full  cost”  basis  with  some  excep¬ 
tions.  These  exceptions  are  that  no 
provision  has  been  made  for  telephone 
costs,  for  parcel  post  insurance  and  for 
professional  services.  Although  these 
costs  could  be  easily  determined  for 
the  delivery  department,  they  were  ex¬ 
cluded  in  the  interest  of  simplicity. 
For  example,  communication  (tele¬ 
phone)  cost  in  the  delivery  department 
is  not  likely  to  be  significant  and, 
therefore,  it  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
520-General  Telephone  Service  along 
with  similar  expenses  for  the  rest  of 
the  store.  All  insurance  costs  except 
those  related  to  delivery  rolling  stock 
have  been  accumulated  in  140-Other 
Fixed  and  Policy  Expenses.  In  any 
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IChart  of|[Accounts:  Delivery  Expense  Centers 


.bed 

Ivision 

Expense  centers 

763 

Freight , 

750  761  express,  765  767 

Transfer  Delivery  &  parcel  Package  Furniture  769 

Recommended  fan  out’i'  for  specific  accounts  hauling  general  post  delivery  delivery  Garage 

Drivers  X  XX 

Helpers  X  XX 

Routers,  belt  men,  luggers,  stubbers  X  X 

Night  loaders  X  X 

Messengers  X 

Parcel  post  clerks  X 

Porters  X 

Mechanics  ^ 

Car  servicers ,  cleaners  ^ 

Supervision  X 

Delivery  cashiers  X 

Delivery  return  clerks  X 

Clericals;  future  delivery  clerks  X  X 

Licenses  for  trucks  ^ 

Interest  on  trucks  ^ 

1 

Gasoline*  ,  X 

Lubricants*  '  X 

Tires,  tubes,  chains*  X 

Batteries*  X 

Small  tools*  •  X 

Repair  parts*  ^ 

Uniforms  X  X 

Building  and  porter  supplies  X 

Pads,  ropes,  blankets  X 

Stationery,  printing  X  X 

Miscellaneous  X  X  X  X  X  .  X 

1 

Outside  delivery  purchased  X  XX 

Freight  charges  (less  collections  from  customers)*  X 

ixpress  charges  (le'ss  collections  from  customers)*  X 

Parcel  post  charges  (less  collections  from  customers)*  X 

Purchased  truck  repairs  X 

Bpace  charge  from  EC  128  (see  explanation  in  text)  X 

Loss  and  damage  (less  recoveries  from  outside  carriers)  X  X  -X  X 

Miscellaneous  X  X  X  X  XX 

■K 

^blic  liability  and  property  damage  ^ 

Fire  and  theft  on  trucks  X 

m 

Depreciation  on  trucks  ^ 

Depreciation  of  £;arap:e  equipment  ^ 

Truck  rentals  X 

^ntal  of  garage  equipment  ^ 

pacific  fan-outs  recommended  in  manual;  balance  of  fan-outs  represent  recommendations  of  the  author. 

1 
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event,  it  ap|>ears  that  many  stores  do 
not  carry  parcel  post  insurance,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  absorb  such  losses  as  they 
occur.  Professional  services  that  might 
be  chargeable  to  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment  would  consist  primarily  of  labor 
consultants’  fees,  fees  incurred  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  negotiation  of  union 
or  other  contracts  and  fees  of  indus¬ 
trial  engineers,  etc.  The  incidence  of 
these  costs  may  be  severe  in  certain 
stores  and  in  certain  years.  The  man¬ 
ual  committee  felt,  however,  that  they 
did  not  occur  on  a  regular  enough 
basis  to  warrant  the  provision  of  a 
separate  account. 

Fan-Outs.  .Although  the  new  Manual 
spells  out  in  detail  the  specific  items 
to  be  charged  to  each  expense  center, 
the  grouping  of  these  items  within  the 
centers  is  confined  to  a  single  total  for 
each  applicable  natural  division  of 
expense.  In  some  cases,  such  as  sup¬ 
plies  in  769-Garage,  an  internal  fan¬ 
out  is  recommended  so  that  six  sepa¬ 
rate  supply  accounts  would  be  used. 
Exhibit  A  has  been  prepared  to  show 
the  six  delivery  expense  centers,  the 
natural  divisions  applicable  to  each, 
and  some  possible  fan-outs  of  the  nat¬ 
ural  divisions,  including  all  of  those 
recommended  in  the  manual  as  well 
as  additional  ones  suggested  by  the 
author. 

Benefit  Costs.  In  connection  with  de¬ 
livery  exjjense  centers  as  well  as  other 
expense  centers  containing  payroll, 
there  has  been  provided  630-Supple¬ 
mentary  Benefits.  In  this  center  will 
be  accumulated  for  the  total  store 
such  elements  of  expense  as  vacation  • 
pay,  leaves  of  absence,  military  leave, 
unemployment  taxes,  old  age  benefit 
taxes,  costs  relating  to  state  disability 
laws,  supper  money,  etc.  The  costs 
accumulated  in  EC-630  comprise  a 
large  portion  of  the  so-called  fringe  or 
social  benefits  which  relate  to  payroll. 
By  accumulating  all  such  expenses  in 
a  single  account,  it  is  possible  to  relate 
those  exf)enses  to  the  payroll  of  each 
expense  center,  not  by  journal  entry 
but  as  a  memorandum  figure  on  each 
exf)ense  report.  The  delivery  expense 
centers  have  a  high  proportion  of  pay¬ 
roll  expanse,  so  the  related  supple¬ 
mentary  benefits  are  an  important  de¬ 
livery  expense  item. 
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Specimen  of  Recommended  Operating  Rei 


DELIVERY  EXP2JSE: 

01  Payroll  -  drivers  ^13 ; 

01  Payroll  -  others  n';; 

04  Taxes 
05  Interest 

06  Eucplies _ ^ 

07  Services  pxirchased  -  outside  delivery  8;; 

07  Services  purchased  -  truck  repairs  '' 

07  Services  purchased  -  space  charge  from  EC-128  1 

08  Unclassified 

12  Insurance _ ; 

13  Depreciation 

17  Equipment  rentals 

19  Contra  credits  ; 

.  139,- 

Proration  from  expense  center  630  -  Supplementary  benefits  (10.7;&)  2:; 

Allocation  of  expense  center  761  -  Delivery  -  general  jQ^her 

769  -  Garage 

Reallocation  for  hauling  of  sold  packages  to  delivery  department  _ . 

TOTAL  DELIVERY  EXPENSE 

DELIVERY  VOLUME,  PERSONNEL,  ETC.: 

Pieces 

Units 

_ Units  per  piece _ 

Driver  hours 
Driver  days 

_ Driver  hours  per  day _ 

Helper  hours 
Night  loader  hours 

Total  man  hours _ 

Miles 

_ Miles  per  driver  day 

PRODUCTIVITY  AND  COST  MEASURES: 

Pieces  per  driver  hour 
Units  per  driver  hour 
Pi^aces  per  total  man  hour _ 

Drivers*  base  pay  rate  per  hour 

Drivers*  avera.te  payroll  per  hour _ 

Cost  per  piece 

Cost  per  unit 

Miles  per  garage  man  hour 

(A)  Package  night  loader  hours  and  helper  hours  counted  as  1/2  driver  hour  tu 

(B)  Furniture  night  loader  hours  counted  as  1/2  driver  hour  each 
*  Denotes  credit 


Allocation  of  Expenses 
of  Certain  Centers 

Each  month  after  the  accumulation 
of  delivery  expenses  in  accordance 
with  the  new  manual  and  the  pi  ora¬ 
tion  of  expenses  in  EC-630,  stores  are 
urged  to  allocate  expenses  in  761 -De¬ 
livery,  General,  and  769-Garage,  to 
the  rest  of  the  expense  centers  in  this 
group,  including  750-Transfer  Haul¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  final  cost 
for  each  class  of  service.  These  alloca¬ 
tions  are  to  be  done  on  a  monthly 
expense  report  itself  and  entail  no 
elaborate  accounting  procedures.  The 
recommended  bases  of  allocation  of 
such  expenses  are  as  follows; 

First,  a  proportion  of  630-Supple¬ 
mentary  Benefits  should  be  added  to 


each  delivery  expense  center  on  the 
basis  of  the  ratio  of  total  supplement¬ 
ary  benefits  to  total  store  payroll.  For 
convenience,  the  ratio  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  month  may  be  used  so 
as  not  to  delay  the  issuance  of  expiense 
reports.  In  making  the  allocations  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  following  paragraph, 
the  prorated  amount  of  supplementary 
benefits  should  be  included. 

The  space  charge  761 -Delivery,  Gen¬ 
eral  should  be  allocated  to  750-Trans¬ 
fer  Hauling,  765-Package  Delivery  and 
767-Furniture  Delivery  on  the  basis  of 
space  occupied,  which  should  have 
been  the  basis  for  the  charge  to  EC-761 
in  the  first  place.  The  balance  of  the 
expenses  in  EC-761  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  EC-750,  EC-765  and  EC-767 
on  the  basis  of  driver  days. 
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Reponfeiivery  Expense  Centers  (September,  1954) 


Toil 

413; 


750 

Transfer 

hauling 

«  1,232 

575 

■ 

761 

Delivery 

.'.eneral 

Expense 

763 

Freight , 
express , 

4  parcel 
post 

centers 

765 

Package 

deliverv 

767 

Furniture 

deliverv 

769 

Garage 

■*  - 
2,039 

335 

W  - 

1,038 

$  9,672 
4,246 

2,674 

2,854 

$  - 

799 

117 

273 

1.589 

_ 

7,662 

656 

64 

_ 

- 

- 

• 

- 

573 

1,131 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

25 

- 

339 

77 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

435 

- 

_ 

1,646 

- 

- 

- 

- 

288 

-  323* 

- 

- 

- 

- 

624 

~  )  1,492 

$  3,530 

1  8,700 

$14,913 

$  5,669 

$  5,664 

193 

218 

111 

1,489 

591 

85 

52 

1,131* 

- 

940 

139 

- 

191 

2,617* 

-> 

1,924 

502 

- 

552 

- 

- 

3,731 

1,466 

5,749* 

365* 

- 

- 

365 

- 

- 

^  f 

«  - 

$  8,811 

$23,362 

$  8,367 

$  - 

25,009 

68,163 

6,008 

76,341 

18,258 

1.12 

3.04 

~  596 

5,257 

1,415 

65 

628 

171 

9.2 

8.4 

8.3 

280 

75 

1,415 

341 

876 

956 

708 

7.546 

3.302 

363 

-  1,820 

32,656 

10,260 

44,736 

28 

52 

60 

“ 

12.9(A) 

3.8(B) 

14.4(A) 

11.5(B) 

35 

9.0 

1.8 

“  1  1.80 

$  1.75 

$  1.80 

2.07 

1.84 

1.89 

— 

1  .352 

$  .343 

$  1.39 

.306 

.458 

123 

tr. 
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The  expenses  in  769-Garage,  should 
be  transferred  to  750-Transfer  Haul¬ 
ing,  765-Package  Delivery  and  767-Fur¬ 
niture  Delivery.  This  could  be  done 
on  the  basis  of  driver  days,  weighting 
those  on  large  trucks  at  1 1/2  and  those 
on  small  trucks  at  one.  The  U/2 
weighting  of  driver  days  on  larger 
trucks  is  intended  to  approximate  the 
higher  operating  costs  of  sucli  trucks 
that  would  be  reflected  if  the  store 
were  to  keep  individual  truck  operat¬ 
ing  costs. 

Finally,  a  portion  of  the  expense  in 
750-Transfer  Hauling  should  be  re¬ 
allocated  to  765-Package  Delivery  to 
cover  the  estimated  cost  (based  on  de¬ 
livery  department  records  of  number 
of  trips  and  time  of  each)  to  haul  sold 
package  merchandise  from  the  store  to 


the  delivery  department.  A  similar 
allocation  for  hauling  sold  furniture- 
type  merchandise  would  be  theoretic¬ 
ally  correct  but  in  actual  practice  it 
would  not  be  a  significant  figure  and 
therefore  the  transfer  is  not  recom¬ 
mended. 

Other  Expenses  to  Be  Considered 

There  are  some  expenses  which  are 
not  identified  solely  with  the  delivery 
ojjeration  and  yet  are  affected  by  it. 
While  these  expenses  are  not  to  be  al¬ 
located  to  the  delivery  expense  centers 
on  the  department  operating  reports, 
they  should  be  considered  in  making 
exact  comparisons  between  stores  op¬ 
erating  their  own  delivery  departments 
and  those  using  outside  agencies.  They 
will  be  found  in  the  following  expiense 


centers: 

110— General  management 
221— General  accounting  and 
statistical 

225— Timekeeping  and  payroll 
51 1— Service  and  operations 
management 

581— Maintenance  of  properties 
585— Utilities 
61 1— Personnel 
613— Employment 
621— Hospital  and  medical 
service 

625— Other  employee  welfare 

These  expenses  are  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  earlier,  which  are 
easily  identified  with  delivery,  but 
which  were  excluded  in  the  interest  of 
simplicity  or  for  other  reasons  (tele¬ 
phones,  parcel  f>ost  insurance,  and 
professional  services). 

Recommended  Operating  Report 

After  the  above  allocations  have 
been  made,  the  expanse  report  for  the 
delivery  operation  will  show  a  final 
cost  of  750-Transfer  Hauling,  763- 
Freight,  Express  and  Parcel  Post,  765- 
Package  Delivery,  and  767-Furniturc 
Delivery.  With  the  addition  of  pro 
ductivity  measures  explained  below, 
the  report  should  provide  helpful  in¬ 
formation  for  controlling  delivery  ex¬ 
pense,  and  for  making  charges  to  sell¬ 
ing  departments.  As  for  comparisons 
with  other  stores,  care  must  be  used  to 
consider  such  factors  as  size  of  store, 
size  of  city,  delivery  area  served,  local 
wage  rates,  etc.,  all  of  which  influence 
unit  delivery  costs. 

Exhibit  B  presents  the  delivery  de¬ 
partment  expense  report  of  a  typical 
large  metropolitan  store  for  the  month 
of  September,  1954,  showing  both  the 
accumulation  of  expenses  in  the  six 
delivery  expense  centers  and  the  allo¬ 
cations  necessary  to  arrive  at  final 
costs.  The  significance  of  the  volume, 
personnel,  productivity  and  cost  meas¬ 
ures  on  this  exp>ense  report  is  described 
below. 

Measurement  of  Delivery  Volume 

The  fundamental  measure  of  deliv¬ 
ery  volume  is  pieces,  whether  related 
to  man  hours  or  to  cost.  Delivered 
sales  transactions  are  not  an  effective 
measure  of  volume:  in  fact  they  usual¬ 
ly  are  misleading  in  this  respect.  A 
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You  know  WHEN— the  day,  hour,  and  minute— your 
stores,  warehouses,  storerooms,  offices  are  opened 
and  closed. 

You  know  WHO  unlocked  and  locked  doors  to  these 
important  places. 

IBM  Recordolocks  tell  the  story  at  a  glance  any  time 
you  check  the  original  tape  record.  Here’s  proof  of 
operations  .  .  .  from  store  openings  and  closings  .  .  . 
to  safeguarding  your  premises,  valuable  merchandise, 
and  documents. 

HERE'S  HOW:  Every  time  a  key  is  turned  in  an  IBM 
Recordolock,  date  and  time  of  locking  or  unlocking 
are  automatically  recorded,  along  with  a  symbol 
identifying  the  person  responsible  for  the  particular 
key  being  used.  This  information  is  printed  on  a  paper 
tape  to  which  only  authorized  persons  can  have 
access.  Don’t  be  without  this  low  cost  supervision. 
Write  or  call  the  nearest  IBM  branch  office  for  a 
demonstration  and  further  information. 


You’re  RIGHT 

on  time  with  . . . 


IBM 
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INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 
590  Moditon  Avwtu*,  N«w  Yoik  22,  N.  Y. 


Bmtth  officM  and  torvk*  focationt  throughout  tho'Unitod  Statot 


scientific  unit  system  (as  used  by  United 
Parcel  Service,  for  example)  is  more 
effective  than  the  piece  method,  Nince 
it  reflects  relative  size  and  weight,  and 
proportion  of  C.O.D.’s,  and  is  retom- 
mended  for  those  stores  that  seek  a 
further  refinement  of  the  piece  meth¬ 
od.  Stores  are  cautioned  that  a  scien¬ 
tific  unit  does  not  result  from  applving 
a  weighting  schedule  to  delivered  sales 
transactions  by  department  unless  the 
weighting  schedule  itself  has  lK:en 
tailor-made  for  the  store  itself.  There 
is  no  general  table  of  weighting  factors 
which  is  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Whether  pieces  or  units  are  used, 
however,  it  is  essential  that  they  be 
counted  and  accumulated  separately 
for  package  merchandise  and  for  fur¬ 
niture,  for  the  same  reasons  outlined 
earlier  in  justifying  the  basic  split  of 
exprenses  by  package  delivery  and  by 
furniture  delivery.  Likewise,  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  special  deliveries  and  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  freight,  express  and  parcel 
post  should  be  separately  determined. 

The  definition  of  U.  P.  S.  units  as 
presently  used  in  many  cities  appears 
in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  book 
referred  to  above.  This  same  book  de¬ 
votes  part  of  a  section  to  the  technique 
of  developing  a  tailor-made  table  of 
factors,  by  sample  studies,  which  can 
be  applied  by  department  to  a  store’s 
sales  transactions  (or  delivery  counts) 
to  arrive  at  reasonably  accurate  units. 

The  new  Expense  Center  .Account¬ 
ing  Manual  recommends  the  following 
measures  for  the  delivery  expense 
centers: 

750— Transfer  Hauling— None 
761— Delivery,  General— None. 

76.H— Freight,  Express  and  Parcel  Post- 
Packages  (or  pieces)  handled. 
765— Package  Delivery  —  Packages  (or 
pieces)  delivered. 

767— Furniture  Delivery  —  Furniture 
and  bulk  pieces  delivered. 
769— Garage— Delivery  truck  mileage. 

.Among  the  alternative  measuring 
units  recommended  for  internal  store 
use  in  the  new  Manual  are  U.  P.  S. 
package  units  for  EC-765  and  U.  P.  S. 
furniture  units  for  EC-767. 

Measuring  Productivity  and  Cost 

Throughout  the  new  Expense  Cen¬ 
ter  .Accounting  Manual  the  measuring 
units  for  the  respective  centers  are  re- 
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laied  to  man  hours.  Thus,  the  total 
Ijatkau*'  pieces,  the  total  furniture 
pieceN.  .iiul  the  total  freight,  express 
and  panel  post  pieces  should  be  used 
10  compute  pieces  per  man  hour  for 
the  rcN|>ective  expense  centers.  This 
measiiic  of  productivity  will  be  the 
one  reported  to  Harvard  for  its  annual 
study  of  department  and  specialty 
store  operating  results. 

The  .Manual  also  points  out  that  for 
internal  purposes  stores  might  choose 
to  compute  one  or  more  of  the  follow¬ 
ing.  both  for  package  delivery  and  for 
furniture  delivery: 

Pieces  |)er  driver  hour 
Units  per  driver  hour 
Miles  per  driver  day 
Pieces  jier  driver  hour  is  the  most 
effective  single  measure  of  production 
for  the  delivery  department.  This 
measure  should  be  used  driver  by 
driver,  and  for  the  package  delivery 
center  as  a  whole  as  well  as  for  the 
furniture  delivery  center.  In  making 
the  computations  for  the  package  oper¬ 
ation,  the  hours  of  helpers,  if  any,  used 
on  package  trucks  should  Ire  counted 
at  one-half  as  should  be  the  hours  of 
any  night  loaders.  In  the  computa¬ 
tions  for  furniture,  helper  hours 
should  be  ignored  since  they  are  used 
on  all  furniture  trucks,  but  night  load¬ 
er  hours,  if  any,  should  be  counted  as 
one-half.  (The  use  of  one-half  the 
hours  of  package  helpers  and  night 
loaders  is  based  upon  a  rule  of  thumb 
that  from  a  cost  viewpoint  to  justify 
their  use  such  people  should  improve 
productiou  by  50  per  cent,  if  matched 
hour  for  hour  with  driver  hours.) 

Units  per  driver  hour  may  be  of 
added  value  for  stores  who  find  it 
practicable  to  keep  irnit  records. 

Miles  per  driver  day  is  a  significant 
indicatiorr  of  the  territory  coveretl.  On 
an  individual  driver  or  route  basis, 
this  measure  will  help  to  judge  pieces 
|jer  driver  hour,  and  will  aid  irr  the 
dispatching  of  routes. 

Further  reference  to  the  lower  halt 
of  Exhibit  B  will  show  how  data  rela¬ 
tive  to  delivery  volume,  man  hours, 
driver  days  and  miles  are  used  to  meas¬ 
ure  priKluctivity  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  in  the  new  Manual, 
and  how,  when  used  with  properly 
accumulated  and  allocated  expenses, 
the  true  cost  per  piece  and  per  unit  is 
determined. 
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Your  attendance  TIME  — regular  time,  overtime, 
irregular  arrivals  and  departures ...  no  matter  how 
complex  your  schedule— is  recorded  easily,  accurately 
and  automatically. 

Your  basic  PAYROLL  records— time  cards— are  simply 
audited,  quickly  figured.  This  is  assured  by  clearly 
printed,  legible  time  registrations  and  positive  indica¬ 
tion  of  overtime,  lateness,  and  early  departure. 

In  addition  to  recording  IN  and  OUT  time,  the  IBM 
Consecutive  Spacing  Recorder  will  print  symbols  on 
time  cards  to  identify  the  recorder  by  store  or  location. 
Another  feature  is  its  time  signal  control.  It  sounds 
bells,  chimes,  and  other  signals  indicating  starting  and 
stopping,  rest  periods. 

This  compact,  trigger-trip  recorder  is  designed  for 
superior,  low-cost  payroll  service.  Call  or  write  the 
nearest  IBM  branch  office  for  a  demonstration  or 
further  information. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES 
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SERVICE  tACTS  ABOUT 


ABRICS 


Quality  Control  in  Zippers 


/^NE  of  the  more  remarkable  as- 
pects  of  the  clothing  trimmings 
field  has  been  the  growth  of  the  slide 
fastener  industry  since  World  War  II. 
The  “zipper”  was  given  almost  no 
recognition  by  the  armed  forces  in 
that  war,  but  in  the  Korean  War  it 
was  put  to  many  military  uses.  To¬ 
day,  slide  fasteners  enjoy  such  a  wide 
demand  in  all  domestic  and  military 
fields  as  to  defeat  the  best  efforts  of 
producers  to  maintain  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  inventories.  Like  facial  tissues  and 
the  paper  cup,  they  have  become  a 
part  of  the  American  way;  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  now  to  imagine  doing  without 
such  conveniences. 

The  amazing  growth  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  however,  has  not  been  without 
some  growing  pains.  To  satisfy  a 
seemingly  insatiable  demand,  more 
than  200  different  brands  of  zippers 
are  being  sold  today  and  millions  of 
zippers  are  without  any  brand  at  all, 
many  of  them  from  foreign  sources. 
The  major  volume  of  zipper  produc¬ 
tion,  however,  is  accounted  for  by  less 
than  a  dozen  well  known  brands  and 
it  has  been  on  the  high  standards  of 
manufacture  voluntarily  maintained 
by  these  firms  that  the  generally  good 
reputation  of  the  industry  and  its 
products  has  been  founded. 

Assuring  Quality.  But  the  industry 
is  still  not  satisfied.  Through  the  Slide 
Fastener  Association,  Inc.  it  recently 
published  the  first  of  its  “Proposed 
Voluntarily  Approved  Test  Methods” 
for  zippers.  To  quote  Dwight  M.  All¬ 
good,  executive  director  of  the  Asso¬ 


ciation:  “Now  that  [inferior  and  un¬ 
serviceable]  importations  [as  before 
World  War  II]  may  again  be  in  pros¬ 
pect,  it  becomes  urgent  that  the  tech¬ 
nology  of  sound  testing  be  available 
so  that  the  truth  about  value  and  per¬ 
formance  can  be  established  for  the 
protection  of  all  interests.” 

The  objective  of  the  test  methods 
will  be  to  provide  a  standard  means 
of  “determining  the  practical  level  of 
performance  or  serviceability  for  zip¬ 
pers  in  all  normal  applications  in 
measurable  terms,  and  for  each  of  the 
prescribed  methods  of  test.”  Service¬ 
ability  in  a  zipper  is  not  a  simple  thing 
to  achieve.  Here  is  the  list  of  proper¬ 
ties  that  are  to  be  tested: 

1 .  Colorfastness  to  washing,  dryclean¬ 
ing,  light,  crocking,  perspiration, 
salt  water. 

2.  Ser\'iceability  of  finishes  as  to  dry 
abrasions,  laundering,  drycleaning 
and  salt  fog. 

■S.  .Means  of  measurement  as  to 
length,  tape  ends,  tape  width, 
chain  thickness,  flatness  and  cam¬ 
ber. 

4.  Strength  of  chain  and  components 
under  typical  stresses,  .\bout  19 
individual  tests  are  to  be  inventeil 
for  these  purposes. 

5.  Operation,  as  to  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing,  sticking  at  stops,  pin  insertion, 
resistance  to  snagging  or  methods 
of  release. 

Over  the  years  many  troublesome 
zippers  have  admittedly  found  their 
way  into  consumer  disfavor.  Competi¬ 
tive  conditions  are  partly  responsible, 


but  mainly  it  is  because  perfonu.tnci 
is  never  an  obvious  characteristic  in 
any  product.  The  faults  of  a  zipper 
rarely  reveal  themselves  at  a  glance. 
But  it  is  possible  to  obtain  reasonably 
dependable  assurances  of  service  sat¬ 
isfaction  when  buying  slide  fasteners, 
by  favoring  the  better  known  brands. 
Such  firms  adhere  closely  to  their  own 
rigid  standards  of  quality,  covering  the 
structural  and  functional  require 
inents  for  end-use  satisfaction.  The 
larger,  well  known  producers  manu 
facture  the  complete  zipper  and  thus 
can  effect  real  control  of  quality 
Hundreds  of  other  sources  are  called 
“assemblers”,  buying  parts  generally 
on  price  instead  of  quality.  Uniformi 
ty  of  operation,  adequate  strength  ol 
assembled  elements  of  the  fastener, 
colorfastness  of  tapes,  etc.,  all  of  which 
are  essential  to  consumer  satisfaction, 
are  in  these  cases  more  likely  to  be 
the  products  of  chance,  not  the  marlu 
of  responsible  manufacture. 

Avoiding  Trouble.  Occasionally  plas¬ 
tics  have  been  tried  as  substitutes  for 
metal,  usually  with  dire  consequenctt 
in  drycleaning  and  pressing.  In  some 
instances  the  plastic  was  dissolved  by 
the  cleaning  fluids,  in  others  the  heai 
of  pressing  fused  the  parts  together 
Apart  from  any  other  service  prob 
lems,  however,  the  brittleness  of  plas 
tics  in  such  finely  formed  applications 
generally  rides  them  out  as  suitable 
materials  for  slide  fastener  construc¬ 
tion.  The  accepted  materials  are  alii 
minurn  and  brass  for  zipper  teeth,  and 
aluminum,  brass,  steel  and  nickel 
silver  for  slides  and  stops. 

In  all  end-uses  where  the  zipper  is 
likely  to  become  wet  for  prolonged 
periods  Isuch  as  wash  dresses,  corsets 
and  girdles,  swim  wear,  beach  bags, 
etc.)  experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  the  combination 
of  steel  and  aluminum  parts  in  the 
same  zipper.  The  electrolysis  of  these 
two  metals  under  certain  conditions, 
especially  when  clothing  is  laundered 
and  left  ivet  in  a  bundle  for  several 
hours,  may  cause  small  amounts  o( 
acid  to  form  and  damage  the  fabric. 
Mysterious  pinhead  size  holes  and 
brown  spots  occurring  in  laundering 
long  baffled  researchers  until  the  dis 
coveiy  of  bi-metal  electrolys's  in  wei 
zippers.  Today,  the  principal  manu- 
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laciurd^  of  slide  fasteners  specify 
combir.ttions  of  metal  such  as  brass 
and  aluminum  where  necessary  to 
avoid  ibis  type  of  damage  to  clothing. 

A  vt  l  y  common  complaint  with  zip¬ 
pers  associated  with  drycleaning  is  the 
stiffness  with  which  they  sometimes 
work  after  cleaning.  This  is  due  to 
the  removal  of  a  lubricating  finish 
put  on  in  manufacture  for  the  smooth 
operation  of  the  slide  as  it  meshes  the 
zipper  teeth.  Where  this  occurs  the 
remedy  is  simple.  Rub  a  wax  candle 
lightly  along  the  teeth  once  or  twice 
and  it  will  function  again  as  it  did 
when  new.  Even  a  soft  pencil  can  be 
used  if  necessary  as  the  graphite  will 
provide  good  lubrication  of  the  mesh¬ 
ing  surfaces. 

The  familiar  zipper  seems  certain  to 
hold  a  lasting  place  in  the  modern 
scheme  of  things,  finding  even  more 
uses  than  it  has  already  to  help  lighten 
the  chores  of  daily  living.  And  with 
the  steps  being  taken  to  assure  the 
maximum  in  performance  satisfaction 
by  the  slide  fastener  industry,  retailers 
can  look  forward  to  even  greater  mer¬ 
chandising  opportunities  in  the  future. 


Textile  Standards 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

Is  the  article  moth  proof?  AVill  it 
resist  mildew  and  rot?  Will  water¬ 
proofing  remain  after  the  article  is  re¬ 
freshed?  How  good  are  crease  resist¬ 
ance  claims?  Component  parts  of  a 
garment  or  home  furnishing  article, 
such  as  padding,  trimming,  piping, 
etc.,  should  not  shrink  more  than  the 
original  article,  nor  should  they  fade 
or  bleed. 

We  have  to  bring  retailers  into  closer 
contact  with  the  textile  engineer.  The 
retail  merchandiser  and  buyer  does 
not  need  to  be  an  engineer,  but  has  to 
know  how  engineering  can  assist  him 
in  his  buying  of  textiles. 

By  developing  and  using  standards 
and  insisting  on  labeling  and  tags,  in 
accordance  with  these  standards,  we 
will  relieve  the  sales  force  all  along  the 
line  of  production  and  distribution 
from  inarticulate  and  confusing  state¬ 
ments  that  are  sometimes  made  when 
customers  ask  what  care  they  should 
give  the  articles  after  they  have  been 
sold. 
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R.  KIEFER  IS  SO  right! 

.  .  store  modernization  is  a 
competitive  necessity  .  . 


In  his  September  editorial,  Frank  X.  Kiefer,  Eklitor  of 
the  Department  Store  Economist  points  out  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  an  up-to-date  store  in  today’s  market.  We 
know  he  is  right  because  we  have  seen  store  after  store 
increase  their  volume  as  much  as  30%  and  more  after 
remodeling.  We  know  that  our  planning  and  equipment 
can  increase  your  volume,  too.  Let  us  offer  specific 
suggestions. 


Write  for  the  facts: 


Our  book  on  Grand  Rapids  Designing  Sorvico  will  show  what  wo  can 
do  for  you  ...  a  list  of  newly  modernized  stores  enjoying  increases 
will  prove  that  Grand  Rapids  means  businessi 

PASTE  COUPON  TO  YOUR  LETTERHEAD  FOR  CONVENIENCE 


Gentiemen: 


Dept.  S- 1 1 

GRAND  RAPIDS 
STORE  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

The  greatest  name 
in  store  equipment 


I  want  to  knew  more  about  how  Grand  Rapids  Do- 
signing  Service  and  experience  con  increase  my 
volume.  Please  send  free 

Q  Booklet:  What  You  Should  Knew  About  Grand 
Rapids  Designing  Service 

O  List  of  stores  whose  volume  was  increased  by 
Grand  Rapids 

NAME _ _ _ 

STORE _ 

CITY _ 

STATE _ 


ORES 


November,  1954 
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The  17  committees  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  are  the  special  task  forces  of  organized  retailing. 
Some  have  the  task  of  developing  policy  and  representing  retailing  in  its  relations  with  government,  with  other  trades 
and  with  the  public.  In  this  category  fall  the  Committees  on  Vendor  Relations,  Taxation,  Srtcial  Security,  Government 
Affairs,  Consumer  Relations  and  Public  Relations  —  all  with  long  traditions  of  service  and  public  esteem  behind  them. 
Then  there  are  the  committees  that  concentrate  chiefly  on  research  and  development  within  the  trade  itself,  although 
their  activities  too  involve  many  contacts  with  government  and  with  other  business  groups.  The  new  Committee  on 
Revitalization  of  Downtown  Areas  is  an  example;  others  are  the  Employee  Relations  Committee,  the  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Transportation  Committee.  Finally,  there  is  a  group  of  committees  charged  ivith  various  aspects  of 
the  Association’s  own  administration  and  program:  Finance;  Constitution  and  Bylatvs;  Awards;  Membership;  Nomi¬ 
nations;  Resolutions;  and  the  Committee  Advisory  to  the  International  Division.  The  hundreds  of  men  tvho  serve  on 
these  committees  are  the  motive  potver  behind  many  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the  NRDGA. 


COMMIHEE  ON  AWARDS 

Chairman:  GEORGE  HANSEN 
President,  Chandler  &  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

RICHARD  J.  BLUM 
Executive  Head,  Sak$-34th 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  E.  McGREGOR 
General  Merchandise  Manager 
Cohen  Brothers 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

C;H ARLES  G.  NICHOLS 
President  and  General  Manager 
The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

PHILIP  M.  TALBOTT 
Senior  Vice  President 
Woodward  &  Lothrop 
Washington,  D.  C. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 
COMMITTEE 

Chairman:  GORDON  K.  GREENFIELD 
President,  Franklin  Simon 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  J.  BLUM 
Executive  Head.  Saks-34th 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
President,  Namm-Loeser’s,  Inc. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ARTHUR  WRUBEL 
President,  Wrubel's,  Inc. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

COMMITTEE  ON  REVITALIZATION  OF 
DOWNTOWN  AREAS 

Chairman:  SIDNEY  R.  BAER 
V'ice  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Treasiirei 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  H.  BURCHFIELD 
The  Joseph  Horne  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GEORGE  D.  DAYTON,  II 
Vice  President  &  General  Manager 
The  Dayton  Company 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  WILLARD  DENNIS 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 

Rwhester,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  A.  GLOIN 

Executive  Vice  President,  L.  S.  .\yres  &  Co. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

P.\SQUAL  GUERRIERI 

Vice  President  fc  General  Manager 

Kre^e-Newark,  Inc. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

P.  M.  HAMMAKER 
Marshall  Field  &  C>)mpany 
Chicago,  III. 

ARTHUR  C.  KAUFMANN 
Executive  Head,  Gimbel  Brothers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M.  C.  LAW 
Frederick  &  Nelson 
Seattle,  Wash. 

ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON 

General  Manager,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc. 

Richmond,  Va. 


EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  COMMIHEE 

Chairman:  ROBERT  J.  DOOLAN 
Personnel  Director 
.■Mlied  Stores  C.orporation 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  F.  ABELL 

Vice  President,  The  Shepard  Company 

Providence,  R.  I. 

FREDERICK  G.  .\TKlNSON 

Vice  President  for  Personnel  Relations 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

CTARENCE  A.  BARTLETT 

Executive  Vice  President 

A.  G.  Pollard  Company,  Lowell,  Mass. 

W.  H. BEDELL 

Director  of  Personnel  Relations 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

JOHN  K.  COLLINS 
Personnel  Director 
Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Inc. 

Los  .\ngeles.  Calif. 

A.  C.  DARMSTAETTER 
Darmstaetter’s,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

FREDERIC  W.  DEISROTH 
Partner,  P.  Deisroth's  Sons 
Hazleton,  Pa. 


GORDON  K.  GREENFIELD  GEORGE  HANSEN 


JOHN  W.  SHELDON 

V'ice  President,  Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Co. 

Clhicago,  111. 


VIRGIL  MARTIN 
.Assistant  to  the  President 
C^arson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


nient 

hem. 


C.  E.  El  RKES 

Vice  President  &:  Store  Supt. 
The  Higbee  Company 
Cleveland.  Ohio 


WALTER  SONDHEIM,  JR. 
Vice  President  and  Secretary 
HcKhschild  Kohn  &  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


FRED  A.  MOSER 
General  Manager,  Davis,  Inc. 
Winston  Salem,  N.  C. 


W.  P.  fi(;gins 

Personnel  .Administration  Director 
Woodward  &  Lothrop 
Washington,  D.  C. 


j.  RICHARD  SONNEBORN 
T  reasurer,  The  Hub 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


R.AYMOND  M.  MIJNSCH 
Director  of  Personnel  and  Service 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc, 

Richmond,  Va. 


E.  D.  FREIMIITH 
Secretary,  1.  Freimuth,  Inc. 
Duluth,  Minn, 


WILLIAM  B,  STROUP 
President,  The  Warner  Company 
Warren,  Ohio 


LEONARD  E.  HOFFMAN 
Personnel  Director 
Interstate  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
New  York,  N,  Y. 


CHARLES  B.  POTTER 
General  Personnel  Manager 
Ed.  Schuster  fc  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


B.  N.  UPHAM 

President,  Pittsburgh  Mercantile  Company 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HAROLD  F.  WENDEL 

President,  l.ipman  Wolfe  &  Company 

Portland,  Ore, 


GEORGE  W.  PRIEHS 
President,  Priehs  Department  Store 
Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 


E.ARL  P.  JOHNSON 
.Assistant  Personnel  Manager 
Frederick  Sc  Nelson 
Seattle,  Wash. 


LLOYD  H.  RICHMOND 
Personnel  Manager 
Marshall  Field  8:  Company 
Chicago,  Ill. 


FINANCE  COMMIHEE 


JOHN  J.  LARKIN 
Employee  Relations  Director 
S.  H.  Kress  8c  Co. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


Chairman:  DAVID  E.  MOESER 
President,  Conrad  8:  Co.,  Inc. 
Boston,  Mass. 


ROBERT  A.  ROOS,  JR. 
President  8:  General  Manager 
Roos  Bros.,  Inc. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  W.  HUGHES 

President,  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

THEODORE  SCHLESINGER 
V'ice  President 
Allied  Stores  Corjxrration 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


JOHN  S.  LUDWIG 
Partner,  Ludwig’s  Shoe  Stores 
Cincinnati.  Ohio 


HERBERT  H.  SCHWAMB 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Personnel 

J.  C.  Pennev  Company,  Inc. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


DAVID  McMULLIN 
Personnel  Director 
John  Wanamaker  Philadelphia 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GEORGE  L.  STEARNS,  2nd 
President  8:  General  Manager 
L.  L.  Stearns  8c  Sons 
W'illiamsport,  Pa. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


IRVIN  L.  MALCOLM 
Assistant  Director  of  Personnel 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 
Detroit,  Mich. 


EUGENE  SEBULSKY 
Secretary-T  reasurer 
Sam  Shainberg  Dry  CJcmkIs  Co. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


DAVID  E.  MOESER 


SIDNEY  R.  BAER 


ROBERT  J.  DOOLAN 
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PinancB  CommittM  (Continumd) 

E.  C.  STEPHENSON 
Vice  President 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 
Detroit,  Mich. 

PHILIP  M.  T.ALBOTT 
Senior  Vice  President 
Woodward  &  Lothrop 
Washington,  D.  C. 


GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS  COMMIHEE 

Chairman:  JOSEPH  W.  DYE 
President,  Wolf  8c  Dessauer 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

\LLAN  R.  .ANDERSON 
Alex  Anderson  8c  Son,  Inc. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  H.  BENNETT 
Executive  Vice  President 
Zions  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

IRWIN  BERNSTEIN 
President,  Herzbei^’s,  Inc. 

Enid,  Okla. 

GEORGE  HANSEN 
President,  Chandler  8c  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

LOUIS  J.  ICAHN 
Kahn’s  Department  Store 
Metuchen,  N.  J. 

MAX  LEVINE 

President  and  General  Manager 
Foley  Brothers  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Houston,  Tex. 

FRANK  M.  M.AYFIELD 
President 

Scruggs  Vandervoort  8i  Barney,  Inc. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
President,  Namm-Loeser’s,  Inc. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

JEROME  M.  NEY 
President 

Boston  Store  Dry  Goods  Company 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

JAMES  S.  SCHRAMM 
Executive  Vice  President 
J.  S.  Schramm  Company 
Burlington,  Iowa 

ARNOLD  1.  SHAPIRO 

President,  The  Globe-Watertown,  Inc. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  L.  STEARNS,  2nd 
President  8c  General  Manager 
L.  L.  Steams  8c  Sons 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

PETER  J.  STELLING 
Executive  Manager 
J.  P.  Allen  8c  Company 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


COMMIHEE  ADVISORY  TO  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION 

Chairman:  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
President,  Namm-Loeser’s,  Inc. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pice  Chairman:  CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS 
President  8c  General  Manager 
The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

REGIN.ALD  H.  BIGGS 
Vice  President 

The  Emporium  Capwell  Company 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

JOSEPH  W.  DYE 
President,  ^Volf  8c  Dessauer 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

DR.  CHARLES  M.  EDWARDS,  JR. 

Dean,  School  of  Retailing 

New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

OTIS  L.  GUERNSEY 

President,  Abercrombie  8c  Fitch  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

MISS  R.  KIYOKO  KAMURl 
The  Ritz  Store 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

ARTHUR  C.  KAUFMANN 
Executive  Head,  Gimbel  Bros. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EGIL  E.  KROGH 
President  8c  General  Manager 
Sibley,  Lindsay  8c  Curr  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Chairman:  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
President,  Namm-Loeser’s,  Inc. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

E.  E.  AARON 

General  Manager  * 

Johnson’s  Department  Store,  Inc.  f 

Danville,  Va. 

ALAN  R.  ANDERSON  \ 

.Alex  .Anderson  8c  Son,  Inc.  i 

.Minneapolis.  Minn.  I 

H.  H.  BENNETT  I 

Executive  Vice  President  ■ 

Zions  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution  ' 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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ALVIN  1.  BENJAMIN 
Benjamins 

Salisbury,  Md.  ' 

JOHN  S.  BOYER 

General  Manager,  Charles  H.  Bear  8c  Co. 

V'ork,  Pa.  | 

W.  P.  BUCK  i 

Vice  President,  Buck’s,  Inc.  I 

Wichita,  Kans.  j 

J.  D.  CHAMBERS  [_ 

President,  Bry-Block  Mercantile  Corp.  ^ 

Memphis,  Tenn.  ^ 

H.  GLENN  DU  IS  ' 

President,  The  Marting  Bros.  Co.  ^ 

Portsmouth,  Ohio  r 

f 

R.  L.  E AST AB  ROOKS  = 


ALBERT  C.  NEVIUS 
Nevius-Voorhees,  Trenton,  N.  |. 

JEROME  M.  NEY 
President 

Boston  Store  Dry  GcmhIs  Companv 
Fort  Smith,  .Ark. 


(  I  \f  Qnair^r 


A.  8c  B.  Commercial  Company 
Kahului,  Maui,  Hawaii 

V.  C.  F  AN  DEL 
President,  Fandel  Company 
St.  Cloud.  Minn. 


MISS  DOROTHY  SHAVER 
President,  Lord  8c  Taylor 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

ERNEST  H.  WYCKOFF 
President,  .A.  B.  Wyckoff 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


PAUL  FEINBERG  P 

.Abe  Feinberg  8c  Sons  H 

Darby,  Pa. 

N  ATHAN  J.  GOLD 
President,  Gold  8c  Company 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


JOSEPH  W.  DYE  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
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GEORC  1*.  GABLE 

Presidti'^  The  William  F.  Gable  Company 

Altoona  I’a. 

KARL  t..  HUDSON.  JR. 

Treasuii  I.  Hudson-Belk  Company 
Raleigh  N.  C. 

W.  S.  [ONES 
Stoiif  K:  1  lioinas 
Whceliii,i;.  W.  Va. 

F.  L.  KE  1  TEL 

President.  The  Lamsrm  Brothers  Company 
Toledo.  Ohio 

ABE  kIRSHENBAUM 
President,  Juvenile  Shoppe,  Inc. 

New  l.ondon.  Conn. 

DAVID  E.  MOESER 

President.  Camrad  &  Company,  Inc. 

Boston,  Mass. 

JAMES  L.  MOORE 

Vice  President,  Loveman’s,  Inc. 

Chattan(M>ga,  Tenn. 

MYRON  D.  NEUSTETER 

Neusteters 

Denver,  (a)lo. 

N.  A.  OLSON 
(amtroller,  Horne’s,  Inc. 

Wheeling;,  W.  Va. 

ISADORE  PIZITZ 
President,  Pizitz 
Bimiinghain,  .Ala. 

H.  O.  SCH LAGER 
President,  Dixie  Shops,  Inc. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

S.  V.  SCHOONMAKER.  JR. 

President,  John  Schoonmaker  &  Son,  Inc. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

ROLAND  L.  SIGAL 
Controller  &  Manager,  Sigals 
Bethlehem.  Pa. 

CLARK  E.  SIMON 

President,  The  D.  J.  Cole  Company 

Billings.  Montana 
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JOHN  S.  WAGNER 
President,  Lockharts,  Inc. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

RIJ.S.SEL  WALKER 
Rusan’s 

Spokane,  Wash. 

C.  B.  WILLIAMS 
President  ft  General  .Manager 
Rhodes  of  Seattle 
.Seattle,  Wash. 


NOMINATIONS  COMMIHEE 

Chairvuim  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
President.  Namm-Loeser’s,  Inc. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y’. 

FREDERICK  W.  DEISROTH 
P.  Deisroth’s  Sons 
Hazleton,  Pa. 

GEORGE  AV.  DOWDY 

Exec.  Vice  President  &  General  Manager 

Belk  Brothers  Company 

(diarlotte,  N.  C. 

NA  FHAN  J.  GOLD 
Presitlent,  Gold  8:  Co. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

HAROLD  F.  WENDEL 
President,  Lipinan  Wolfe  &  (a). 

Portland,  Ore. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  COMMIHEE 

Chairman:  JEROME  E.  KLEIN 

Public  Relations  Director 

Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MARVIN  BING 
Secretary,  Capitol  Fashion 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

RALPH  BROWN 
Exetutive  Department 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

HOWARD  CONRAD 
President  &  General  .Manager 
Walker’s  Long  Beach,  Inc. 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

E.  WILLARD  DENNIS 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  ELLYSON,  JR. 

Director  of  Public  Relations 
Miller  8;  Rhoads,  Inc. 

Richmond,  Va. 

HAROLD  GLEN 

Vice-President,  Sales  Promotion  Division 
Marshall  Field  8:  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

MORRIS  GUBERMAN 
President,  Kaufman’s,  Inc. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


DONALD  W.  HAYDEN 
General  Manager,  Anchor  Co. 

Winston  Salem,  N.  C. 

L.  W.  W.  HORTON 

(ieneral  Manager,  Belk-Leggett  Company 
Durham,  N.  C. 

FRANK  J.  JOHNS 

President,  The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Denver,  Colo. 

DR.  OLE  S.  JOHNSON 
School  of  Business  &  Public  Service 
•Michigan  State  College 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

MRS.  JULIA  M.  LEE 
Director  of  Public  Relations 
WfMKlward  8c  Lothrop 
Washington,  D.  C. 

ODELLO  M.  LEITER 

Vice  President,  Leiter  Brothers,  Inc. 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

JOSEPH  LIEBMAN 
Public  Relations  Director 
Macy’s  New  York 
New  York,  N,  Y. 

JULIAN  C.  LOEWENGUTH 
Publicity  Director  8:  Divisional 
Vice-President 
Sibley,  Lindsay  8c  Curr  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  A’. 

J.AMES  L.  MOORE 
President,  Loveman’s,  Inc. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

ROY  H.  MYERS 

President,  John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Inc. 
•Albany,  N.  Y. 

M.  W.  NORDLINGER 
(ieneral  Manager 
Rice’s  Fashion  Center,  Inc. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

C.  I.  OLSON 

Partner,  Ellisons,  Minot,  N.  D. 

R.  A,  P  ATERSON 
President  8c  General  Manager 
Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

BEN  PROJAN 
President,  Hanny’s 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

BERT  RICHMOND 
President  and  General  Manager 
Fresno  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Inc. 

Fresno,  Calif. 

CHARLES  W.  RIVOIRE 
Secretary,  W.  T.  Grant  Company 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

HERBERT  L.  ROBERTS 
Roberts,  Columbus,  Ohio 

BERNARD  SAKOWITZ 
Vice-President,  Sakowitz  Brothers 
Houston,  Tex. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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LOWELL  M.  SCHULM  AN 
Vice-President,  L.  A.  Schulman,  Inc. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  DOROTHEA  W.  SITLEY 
Director,  Consumer  Relations 
Ginibel  Brothers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALBERT  M.  SKINNER 
President 

Skinner  Chamberlain  &  Company,  Inc. 
Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

GEORGE  P.  SLOCKBOWER 
Vice-President  &  Publicity  Director 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

GEORGE  L.  STEARNS,  2nd 
President  &  General  Manager 
L.  I..  Stearns  8c  Sons 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

JACK  UTZ 

Sales  Promotion  Manager 
Frederick  8c  Nelson 
Seattle,  Wash. 

CLARENCE  C.  ZIESEL 
President,  Ziesel  Brothers  Company 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMIHEE 

Chairman:  GEORGE  L.  STEARN.S.  2m) 
President  8c  General  Manager 
L.  L.  Stearns  8c  Sons 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

W.  M.  BATTEN 
Vice  President 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

FRED  H.  BRESEE 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Bresee’s  Oneonta  Department  Store,  Inc. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD  W.  CARTER 
President,  Broadway-Hale  Stores.  Inc. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


JAMES  A.  GLOIN 
Executive  Vice  President  8c  Lreasurer 
L.  S.  Ayres  8:  Company 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

(;E0RGE  M.  IVEY 

Secretary  &  'Lreasurer 

J.  B.  Ivey  &  Company,  C^harlotte,  N.  C. 

I  R.\NK  J.  JOHNS 

President,  'Lhe  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Denver,  Colo. 

ROBER  r  F.  SHEPARD 
President,  The  .Shepard  Company 
Providence,  R.  1. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  COMMIHEE 

Chairman:  A.  R.  FINDLEY 
Vice-President  8c  Treasurer 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc. 

Evanston,  Ill. 

SHERMAN  J.  BAGGS 
Manager,  The  Roe  Emerson  Store 
Newark,  Ohio 

JOHN  D.  BROMFIELD 
President  8:  General  Manager 
Levy  Brothers  Department  Stores 
San  Mateo,  Calif. 

FRANK  J.  BUESCHER 
(amtroller,  D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

JA.MES  L.  CLARKE.  JR. 

V^ice-President,  Miller’s  Imorporaled 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

THOMAS  L.  EVANS 
Secretary-'Lreasurer,  Ro.senbaum  Company 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GEORGE  P.  GABLE 

President,  The  William  F.  Gable  Company 

.Altoona,  Pa. 

JAMES  A.  GLOIN 

Executive  Vice  President 

L.  S.  Ayres  8c  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R.  F.  GORBY 

Manager,  Central  Personnel  Services 
Marshall  Field  8:  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 


PASQUAL  GUERRIERI 

Vice  President  and  (ieneral  Manage) 

Kresge-Newark,  Inc. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

geor(;e  w.  h.\ll 

(amtroller  and  V'ice  President 
Raphael  Weill  8;  Company 
(  Lhe  While  House) 

San  Francisco,  C^alif. 

J  AY  IC.LAUER 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

JOHN  W.  LONG 
V'ice-President  8:  Lreasurer 
Lhe  .Anderson-Newcomb  Co. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

VIRC;iL  MARLIN 

Assistant  to  the  President 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

RODMAN  MORGAN 
Lreasurer,  Bright  Stores,  Inc. 

Lansford,  Pa. 

R.  P.  O’LEARY 

CJeneral  Manager,  (i.  .A.  Ducker  Company 
Joliet.  Ill. 

{;E0RGE  W.  PRIEHS 
Vice-President  8;  (ieneral  Manager 
Priehs  Department  Store 
Mount  Clemens.  Mich. 

WAL  LER  E.  RELLZ.  JR. 

Vice-President  8:  Executive  Controller 
Lhe  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LEO  ROTHOl'SE 
Vice-President.  .A.  Harris  8:  Co. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

PAUL  E.  SMITH 

Instructor  in  Retailing,  School  of  Retailing 
New  York  University 

E.  C.  STEPHENSON 
A^ice-President 
Lhe  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 
Detroit,  Mich. 

PAUL  R.  STEVENSON 
President,  Stevenson’s,  Inc. 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 


GEORGE  L.  STEARNS.  2nd  E.  C.  STEPHENSON  A.  R.  FINDLEY 
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R.  W  \  AN  HORN 
Assistant  to  Vice-President  and 
Gem  ral  Manager 
J.  GoldMiiith  &  Sons  Company 
Menipliis.  Tcnn. 

JOHN  S.  WACiNER 
TreaMirer,  Lockharts,  Inc. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

JAMES  R.  WILLIAMS 

Secretary,  Williams  Brothers  Camipany 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 

TAXATION  COMMIHEE 

Chairman:  E.  C.  STEPHENSON 
Vice-President 

The  |.  L.  Hudson  Company 
Detroit,  Mich. 

JOHN  D.  ANDERSON 
Vice-President  &  Controller 
Manhall  Field  &  Company 
Chicago,  Ill. 

BERNARD  BROWN 

Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RALPH  W.  BUT!  ON 
Assistant  Secretary 
Allied  Stores  C.orporation 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

DOUGLASS  C.  COUPE 
Vice-President  &  Treasurer 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  CREWS 

President.  The  Chews-Beggs  Dry  Goods  Co. 
Piieblf),  (a)lo. 

DAVID  A.  FALK 

President,  O.  Falk’s,  Tampa,  Fla. 

WILLIAM  B.  GOR.MAN 
Controller,  Gimbel  Brothers 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

GAIL  G.  GRANT 

President,  The  Gail  G.  Grant  Co. 

Painesville,  Ohio 

GEORGE  W.  HALL 
Controller  &  Vice-President 
Raphael  Weill  &  Company 
(The  White  House) 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

WILLIAM  J.  HAMILTON 
Executive  Vice-President  &  Treasurer 
The  Shepard  Company 
Providence,  R.  1. 

WALTER  HOVING 
President.  Bonwit  Teller 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

R.  R.  JORGENSEN 

General  Manager  Tax  Department 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

JOHN  J.  KAVANAGH 

Vice-President  &  Treasurer,  The  Hecht  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


MICHAEL  F.  KETZ 
Controller,  W.  T.  Cirant  Company 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHLBERT  J.  C.  .McCURDY 
President,  McCurdy  &:  Company 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TOM  (.).  Mc(;EE 
President  &  Treasurer 
The  .Aug.  W.  Smith  Co. 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

A.  A.  MA(;NIER 

.Assistant  .Secretary 

|.  C;.  Penney  Caimpany,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  GILBERT  MORRISON 
Treasurer  8c  Secretary 
.-XsscKiated  Dry  Goods  Corporation 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

BENJAMIN  M.  PARKER  ' 

Parker  &  Parker 
.Atlanta,  Ga. 

GEORGE  W.  PRIEHS 
Vice-President  8:  General  Manager 
Priehs  Department  Store 
Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 

EMANUEL  PRINCE 
(ajinptroller,  Doop’s 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

H.  SCHACHT.SCHNEIDER 
Controller,  Ed.  Schuster  8:  Co.,  Int. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

EDGAR  L.  SC;HWAR  TZ 
President,  Nathan  Frank’s  .Sons,  Inc. 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

SIDNEY  L.  SILVER.MAN 
Silverman’s  Department  Store 
New  Kensington,  Pa. 

HECTOR  SUYKER 
President,  The  Fair 
Chicago,  Ill. 

EUGENE  B.  SYDNOR.  JR. 
President 

Southern  Department  Stores,  Inc. 
Richmond,  \'a. 


CHARLES  W.  DORN 


I).  C:.  WEL1.S 

Controller,  S.  H.  Kress  8:  Co. 

New  A'ork,  N.  Y. 

TECHNICAL  COMMIHEE 

Chairman:  CTI ARLES  W.  DORN 
Director,  Research  l.abcmitory 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc. 

New  A’ork,  N.  A’. 

E.  L.  BJORKLUND 
.A.ssistant  to  (Jeneral  Manager 
.Marshall  Field  8:  Clompany 
Chicago.  111. 

EPHRAIM  FREEDMAN 
Director,  Bureau  of  Standards 
R.  H.  Macy  8:  Co.,  Inc. 

New  A’ork,  N.  Y. 

DR.  JULES  LABARTHE 
Senior  F'ellow 

Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MISS  GENEVIEVE  SMITH 
•Senior  Testing  Engineer 
Sears,  Roebuck  8:  Co. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

ROBER  T  L.  STUTZ 
President 

Better  F'abrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc. 
New  A'ork,  N.  Y. 

sf:.\man  j.  tanf:nhaus 

A'ice-President 

Brotan’s  Binghamton  Corp. 

Binghamton,  N.  A’. 

LOUIS  J.  VILLA 
Manager,  Bureau  of  Standards 
•Associated  Merchandising  Corporation 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

TRANSPORTATION  COMMIHEE 

Chairman:  EUGENE  H.  WABLER 
Traffic  Manager 
The  Rike-Kumler  C^ompany 
Dayton,  Ohio 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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JOHN  H.  BAHL 

Traffic  Manager,  The  Higbee  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

JOSEPH  P.  BROWN 

I'raffic  Manager,  Joseph  Home  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WARNER  L.  BULLOCK 
Assistant  Superintendent 
The  Wm.  Hengerer  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  A.  DANAHY 

Eraffic  Manager,  Burdine’s,  Inc. 

.Miami,  Fla. 

E.  J.  DERENTHAL 

Traffic  Manager,  Macy’s  New  York 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  M.  DOLL,  JR. 

Traffic  Manager,  Desmond’s 
Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

C.  A.  DONZE 

Traffic  Manager,  Gimbel  Brothers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  B.  EASON 

Traffic  Manager,  Rich’s,  Inc. 

Atlanta,  Ca. 

H.  C.  FENWICK 
Transportation  Director 

S.  Kann  Sons  Co. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  L.  FRANCIS 

Traffic  Manager,  Thalhimer  Bros..  Inc 
Richmond,  Va. 

MISS  DOROTHY  GEISS 
Traffic  Manager,  Strouss-Hirshberg’s 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

C.  LYMAN  H.ASWELL 
General  Traffic  Manager 
Allied  Stores  Corporation 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  F.  HOLV.AY 

Traffic  Manager,  Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc. 
Chicago,  III. 


L.  H.  KAMP 

Traffic  Manager 

The  H.  R:  S.  Pogue  Company 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

J.  N.  K  ANN 

Traffic  Manager,  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Hartford.  Conn. 

BRYAN  D.  LOCKE 
Traffic  Manager,  Monnig’s 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

JOHN  w.  McDaniel 

Eraffic  Manager 
Lovcman,  Joseph  &  Loeb 
Birmingham,  .Ala. 

H.  L.  METCALF 

Manager,  Receiving  Department 

Davison-Paxon  Co. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

FRED  OXMAN 
Lit  Brothers 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  M.  PEVAROFF 

Assistant  to  Ciontroller 

The  May  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

W.  A.  ROSS 

Office  Manager,  Frederick  &  Nelson 
Seattle,  Wash. 

FR.\NK  R.  RUSSELL 

Traffic  Manager,  Denver  Dry  (i<M)ds  Co. 

Denver,  Colo. 

AR  EHUR  E.  SALOIS 
Traffic  &:  Receiving  Manager 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 

RcKhester,  N. 

A.  SCHW ADERER 
Traffic  Manager 
Marshall  Field  8;  Company 
Chicago.  111. 

RAY  SHEARER 

Tr.'lfic  Manager,  Lithienstein’s.  Inc. 
Corpus  Cdn  isti.  Texas 

FR.\NK  G.  SHEDDY 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FRED  W.  SIGMUND 

Eraffic  Division  Director,  The  Hecht  (k». 

Washington,  D.  C. 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH 

Traffic  Manager,  John  W^anamaker 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  C.  TETLEY 

Eraffic  Manager,  Emery,  Bird,  Thayer 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ROBERT  E.  VANTINE 

Traffic  Manager,  Bloomingdale  Bros. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


VENDOR  RELATIONS  COMMITTEE 

Chairman:  BEN  R.  GORDON 
V'ice-President  ft  General  Manager 
Rich’s,  Inc. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Vice-Chairman:  RICHARD  C.  BOND 
President,  John  Wanamaker 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice  Chairman:  HECTOR  ESCOBOSA 
President,  1.  Magnin  &  Co. 

■San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Vice  Chairman:  LEWIS  B.  SAPPINGTON 
Vice-President 
Ehe  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 
Detroit,  Mich. 

W  ALTER  H.  CHANNING 
Merchandise  Manager 
CTowley,  Milner  ft  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

HARRY  .M.  D.AVIDOW 
Ehe  Hecht  Company 
Washington,  D.  C. 

SAMUEL  EINSTEIN 
Treasurer  ft  General  Merchandise 
Manager 

G.  I'ox  ft  Co.,  Inc. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

MURRAY  GRAHAM 
Macy’s  New  York 
New  A’ork,  N.  Y. 

.MORRIS  GUBERMAN 
Kaufman's 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

EGIL  KROGH 

President  &  General  Manager 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JESSE  W.  LEVISON 

E.xec.  A'ice-President  &  General  Managei 

Kirby  Block  &  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  B.  MALSIN 

President,  Lane  Bryant,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

LAWRENCE  C.  ORGAN 
Merchandise  Manager 
Broadway  Department  Store 
Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 
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max  ROBB 

President,  Lit  Brothers 
Philatic  Iphia,  Pa. 

Wil  l  1\M  S.  SCHAEFER 
F.  H.  sdiaefer  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Westheld,  N.  J. 

Wil  l  1  \M  B.  SCHULDENFREI 
L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Newark.  N.  J. 

SIDM  V  SOLOMON 
Abrali.ini  &  Straus 
Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  H.  WOLFE 
J.  N.  Adam  8:  Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  A.  ZADOK 
Gimbel  Brothers 
Milwaukee,  W'isc. 


CONSUMER  RELATIONS  COMMIHEE 

Chairman:  DR.  JULES  LABARTHE 
Senior  Fellow 

Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DR.  DONALD  K.  BECKLEY 
Director,  Prince  School  of  Retailing 
Boston,  Mass. 

BOB  BECKMEYER 
Beckmeyer’s  Department  Store 
Nashville,  Ill. 

L.  W.  BLUMENTHAL 
President,  Retail  Distributors,  Inc. 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

IRVING  P.  BRIGHT 
Irving  P.  Bright  Company 
Paducah,  Ky. 

J.  W.  BUCK 
President,  Buck’s,  Inc. 

Wichita,  Kans. 

MILTON  H.  COHN 

Hagedorn’s 

West  Point,  Ga. 

C.  B.  CROSBY,  JR. 

President,  Crosby  Bros.,  Inc. 

Topeka.  Kans. 

DR.  CHARLES  M.  EDWARDS,  JR. 
Dean,  School  of  Retailing 
New  York  University 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  D.  EDWARDS 
President  &  General  Manager 
Bright  Stores,  Inc. 

Lansford,  Pa. 

harry  w.  feick 

President,  Blumberg’s,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

HAROLD  V.  GLEN 
Marshall  Field  &  Company 
Chicago,  Ill. 


WALTER  C.  HALLAD.AY 
Manager  &  Partner 
Houghton  fc  Simonds  of  Claremont 
Claremont,  N.  H. 

DONALD  P.  HAMMOND 
Partner  &  Merchandise  Manager 
Hammond  and  Cooke 
Monticello,  N.  Y, 

DONAl.D  W.  H.AYDEN 
General  Manager,  .Anchor  Co.,  Inc. 
Winston  Salem,  N.  C. 

W.  J.  HOLLANDS 
President  &  Cieneral  Manager 
Tuttle  and  Rockwell  Company 
Hornell,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  E.  IRISH 
Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
John  G.  .Myers  Co.,  Inc. 

■Albany,  N.  Y, 

WILLIAM  LADD 
■Assistant  Manager 
Fhe  Empire  Department  Store 
Pullman,  W'ash. 

HARRY  .\.  LEVINE 

\dce  President,  Robert  I.  Cohen,  Inc. 

Galveston,  Tex. 

W.  E.  LONG 

Long’s  Department  Store 

Fully,  N.  Y. 

SAMUEL  E.  M.AG 
President,  N.  E.  Mag  &  Sons 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

A.  E.  MASSEY,  JR. 

\'ice  President,  Steinbach  Company 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

JOSEPH  W.  MECHABER 
Fraser’s,  Inc.,  BrcKkton,  Mass. 

BOB  L.  MEISEL 

Manager,  Sam  Biskin’s  Department  Store 
Fd  Campo,  Fex. 

LOUIS  S.  MEYER 

P.  A.  Meyer  &  Sons,  Erie,  Pa. 

MORTON  MEYERS.  JR. 

\'ice  President 

Brandon’s  Department  Store 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

R.  A.  PATERSON 
President  &  General  Manager 
Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

R.  J.  PAYOR 

President  &  General  Manager 
Bradshaw-Diehl  Company 
Huntington,  W.  V'a. 

GEORGE  RENBERG 
President,  Renberg’s,  Inc. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

BERT  RICHMOND 
President  &  General  Manager 
Fresno  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Inc. 

Fresno.  Calif. 


LOWEl.L  M.  SCHULMAN 
V'ice  President,  L.  A.  Schulman,  Inc. 

White  Plains.  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  A.  SCOTT 

President  &  General  Manager,  Walker’s 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

D.  M.  SHOTWELL 
President,  J.  W.  Knapp  Company 
Lansing,  Mich. 

E.  S.  SILVER.MAN 

Vice  President,  Frank  .A.  Empsall  &  Co. 
Watertown.  N.  Y. 

M.  O.  SIMON 

M.  O.  Simon  Company 

Victoria,  Tex. 

ALBERT  B.  SMITH 
■Acting  Dean,  .School  of  Retailing 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

RODNEY  L.  STAUFFER 
Grayce  Shop 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

JOSEF  STERNBERG 

V'ice  President,  Godchaux’s,  Inc. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

CARL  STIEFELMEYER 
George  Stiefelmeyer  &  Son 
Cullman,  .Ala. 

ALFRED  C.  1  HOMPSON 
Vice  President  &  General  Manager 
Miller  8:  Rhoads,  Inc, 

Richmond,  Va. 

L.  FARGO  WEL1.S 
President  8:  (ieneral  Manager 
F'argo-Wilson- Wells  Co. 

Pocatello,  Idaho 

ALIHAN  R.  WETZLER 
President,  Wet/ler’s,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

THOMAS  W.  WISE.MAN 
President,  The  C;has.  P.  Wiseman  Co. 
Lancaster,  Ohio 

MRS.  ISABEL  B.  WINGATE 
■Associate  Professor  of  Retailing 
School  of  Retailing,  New  York  University 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

.MIL  FON  YEILDING 
Vice  President 
Yeilding  Brothers  (Company 
Birmingham,  .\la. 

•  •  * 

Ex  officio  members  of  all  committees  are: 
\VADE  G.  McCARGO 
President,  NRDG.A 

IRWIN  D.  WOLF 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  NRDGA 

J.  GORDON  DAKINS 
Executive  Vice  President,  NRDG.A 
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BY  HOWARD  P.  ABRAHAMS 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


JANUARY 


Th«  temperature  drops  in  January.  So  does  the  amount  of  business  which 
the  typical  department  store  does  in  January  as  compared  to  the  year's 
totals.  In  fact,  it  reaches  a  low  of  about  seven  per  cent.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  aren't  sound  merchandising  potentials,  because  there  are 
many  departments  in  the  store  which  regularly  loom  as  big  sales  producers. 
And  many  store  events  which  can  be  stimulated  with  proper  promotion. 


¥¥ERE  are  the  big  volume  depart- 
ments  in  stores  during  the  month 
of  January: 

%  of  the 


Department  Year's 

Business 

Silks  &  Velvets  8.6 

Woolen  Yard  Goods  8.6 

Linens  &  Towels  12.2 

Domestics  18.0 

Art  Needlework  10.2 

Women’s  &  Misses’  Coats  10.1 

Women’s  &:  Misses’  Suits  8.4 

Furs  11.1 

Mattresses,  Spring  &  Studio 
Beds  8.9 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings  8.4 

Rugs  &:  Carpets  8.5 

Radios,  Phonos,  TV,  Records  8.5 
Radios,  Phonos,  TV  9.7 

Basement 

1 10  Domestics  &  Blankets  10.7 


You’ll  want  to  check  your  own  records 
to  learn  if  there  are  any  other  depart¬ 
ments  in  your  store  w  hich  did  especial¬ 
ly  good  business  in  January  last  year. 

SalesI  Sales!  Sales!  January  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  a  month  of  sales.  Your  cus¬ 
tomers  exjject  that  you  have  odds  and 
ends  and  left-overs  from  the  big  Christ¬ 
mas  push.  They  expect  you  to  clear 
these  stocks  and  offer  them  items  at 
spectacular  savings.  The  time  to  run 
these  clearances  is  early  in  the  month 
so  that  you  can  create  traffic  and  vol¬ 


ume  and  shrink  your  inventory.  But 
don’t  forget  to  put  plenty  of  brand 
new  merchandise  on  adjacent  counters 
and  racks  properly  “signed”  and  called 
to  the  attention  of  your  shoppers. 
Many  of  your  customers  will  be  people 
with  Christmas  cash  in  their  pockets 
and  they  are  ready  to  buy  fresh  new 
items. 

White  Sales!  This  month  is  tradition¬ 
al.  Make  your  White  Sale  a  store-wide 
sale  with  posters  and  even  token  dis¬ 
play  around  the  store.  Keep  the  same 
motif  or  design  on  your  posters,  in 
your  advertising  and  in  your  window 
displays.  Using  one  theme  will  do 
much  to  create  a  sales  impact  on  your 
customers.  Consider  smart  packaging 
of  multiple  items  and  related  items. 
Packaging  will  move  extra  goods  for 
you  and  increase  your  unit  sale.  In¬ 
clude  White  Sale  inserts  with  your 
bill  enclosures. 

Furs  Are  Bigl  It  is  very  rare  to  do  a 
good  swim  suit  business  during  the 
actual  swim  suit  period.  Sales  are  gen¬ 
erally  made  just  before  the  season  gets 
under  way.  But  with  furs  it  is  differ¬ 
ent.  Typical  stores  do  over  1 1  per 
cent  of  their  fur  business  in  this 
month.  It  might  be  well  to  plan  your 
advertising  early  and  keep  it  on  “wait 
order”  .  .  .  then  release  the  advertising 
at  the  moment  that  you  learn  of  a 


CALENDAR 


coming  temperature  drop.  (This  is  the 
method  the  automobile  anti-freeze  or¬ 
ganizations  use  to  get  the  maximum 
wallop  from  their  advertising.)  Play 
the  style  angle  hard  and  use  furs  in 
store  fashion  shows  along  w'ith  your 
regular  Spring  styles.  Some  stores  still 
offer  the  inducement  of  free  fur  stor¬ 
age  for  the  first  Summer  when  you 
buy  your  furs  in  January. 

An  Important  Coat  Month.  CLloth  coats 
are  strong  this  month  too.  Advertising 
can  stress  that  there  are  12  w-eeks  of 
hard  Winter  ahead.  This  is  your  last 
month  to  offer  coats  at  your  regular 
markup  so  schedule  your  coat  adver¬ 
tising  budget  with  that  in  mind. 

National  Thrift  Week.  This  annual 
event  receives  considerable  publicity 
in  the  newspapers  and  on  radio  and 
TV.  It  takes  place  January  17-23. 
Some  stores  tie  in  by  using  Thrift 
Week  headlines  for  their  advertising 
with  sketches  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
or  a  Scotchman. 

February  Furniture  Sale.  This  annual 
event  begins  in  the  third  week  of  the 
month  for  most  stores.  Many  stores 
are  going  away  from  model  rooms  and 
are  using  many  times  the  number  of 
floor  groupings  to  show'  chairs  and 
tables  with  lamps  .  .  .  living  rcKHii 
ensembles  with  accessories  .  .  .  bed¬ 
room  groupings  complete  with  bed¬ 
spreads.  These  give  customers  numer¬ 
ous  ideas  for  their  own  home  plans. 
Don’t  miss  the  opportunity  to  show 
your  new  homefurnishings  to  a  press 
group  including  the  home  fashions 
editors  of  your  newspapers  at  a  press 
conference.  There  is  almost  as  much 
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news  ■!  honiefurnishings  as  in  fashion 
appan  f  Ciiedit  has  been  an  increasing 
sales  V  capon  for  these  departnients  so 
you  sm!1  want  to  stress  your  deferred 
payment  plans  in  your  advertising  and 
on  youi  window  posters. 


Younker  Brothers  Inc. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Check  These.  Have  you  thought  of 
North  South  Shops  for  the  Winter 
vacationist?  There’s  a  big  increase  in 
the  number  of  jjeople  w'ho  take  vaca¬ 
tions  at  this  time.  .  .  .  January  gradu¬ 
ates  will  have  their  special  needs.  So 
will  proud  parents  and  relatives  who 
will  want  to  buy  gifts  for  them.  .  .  . 
National  CIrochet  Week  is  January  22 
to  29.  It  will  get  publicity.  You  could 
tie  in  with  store  contests  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  Yarn  companies  and  pattern  con¬ 
cerns  could  jtrobably  help  you  prepare 
special  do-it-yourself  clinics  and  lec¬ 
tures  for  customers. 


Publicity  Director 
Mr.  Ross  M.  Dalbey, 
writes. 


Parents*  Commended  Products  Week 
exceptionally  good  at  Younker  Bros. 


We  had  exceptionally  good  returns  from  our 
Parents’  Seal  promotion.  The  results  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  were  above  normal,  I  feel  sure,  because 
of  the  careful  follow-through  in  display.  A 


aiuin 


For  Other  Sales  Promotion  Ideas  .  .  . 

consult  the  1955  Sales  Promotion  Bud¬ 
geting  Planning  Calendar  published 
by  the  NRDGA. 


Sales-sparking  newspaper  ads 
like  this  one  were  used  by 
seven  Younker  stores  during 
recent  PARENTS’  promotion. 
Last  year,  more  than  7,000,000 
lines  of  tie-in  advertising 
were  bought  by  retailers 
to  feature  PARENTS’ 
Seal-awarded  merchandise. 


ilarcfl'i  (.ishions 


Reconstruction  Pays  Off 

(Continued  from  pafie  10) 


transportation,  in  balance. 


The  Cost:  Can  It  Be  Met?  Now,  if 
all  these  billions  of  dollars  are  hard 
to  visuali/e  mentally  in  terms  of  mass 
transportation,  look  at  it  this  way. 
The  tremendous  growth  possibilities 
that  are  inherent  in  our  economy 
apply  to  the  heart  of  almost  all  of 
our  great  cities,  as  well  as  to  their 
suburban  areas.  In  1951,  Gerhard 
Colm  prepared  for  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  a  scholarly 
study  called  “Economic  Progress  in  a 
World  of  Tension.”  (iolm  svrote  that 
report  when  the  latest  figure  available 
for  gross  national  product— the  value 
of  all  we  prcKluce  and,  substantially, 
consume— was  S.8.S0  billion.  He  showed 
that,  if  we  maintain  a  high  level  of 
employment,  we  might  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  a  gross  national  product  in  1960 
of  $425  billion,  or  an  increase  of  al¬ 
most  30  per  cent.  So  far  his  figures— 
which  were  in  the  form  of  a  projected 
model  rather  than  a  forecast— look 
pretty  good,  because  we  are  already  at 
the  $360  billion  level  and  less  than 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Typical  Younker’a  display 
in  traffic-stopping  action, 
boosting  volume  during  recent 
PARENTS’  COMMENDED 
PRODUCTS  WEEK. 
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All  over  America,  leading  retailers  are  stepping-up  sales 
by  featuring  brands  carrying  the  PARENTS’  Seal.  For 
millions  of  mothers  buy  these  products  with  special  con¬ 
fidence.  You,  too,  can  cash  in  by  tying  tn— ask  for  complete 
information  today! 


PARENTS’  MAGAZINE 


Merchandising  Division 


52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


PARENTS, 


November,  1954 


three  years  have  elapsed. 

I'hus  it  appears  that  we  have  a  30 
per  cent  increase  coming  up  in  what 
we  can  eat,  wear,  burn  as  fuel,  shoot, 
build,  save,  etc.  I  don’t  think  we  shall 
eat  30  per  cent  more,  even  allowing 
for  population  growth.  I  doubt  that 
we  shall  wear  30  per  cent  more,  Dior’s 
long  torso  styles  to  the  contrary.  Let 
us  pray  that  we  do  not  have  to  shoot 
SO  per  cent  more.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  very  well  build  30  per  cent 
more.  And  I  am  confident  that  we 
shall  spend  30-60-90  per  cent  more  on 
medical  and  health  services. 

But  this  still  leaves  potentially 
available  for  such  areas  as  transporta¬ 
tion  billions  of  dollars,  and  an  almost 
undreamed  of  level  of  luxury  when  it 
comes  to  moving  people.  .According 
to  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  we  spent  $2  billion  on  roads 
in  1946,  $4  billion  in  1950,  and  are 
spending  $6  billion  in  1954.  In  1960 
we  could  afford  to  be  spending  $10 
billion,  or  $15  billion,  or  even  a  fan¬ 
tastic  $20  billion  on  our  streets  and 
highways.  I  do  not  say  we  will— but 
the  productive  capacity  is  likely  to  be 
there,  and  if  consumers  will  that  we 
spend  it  that  way,  so  it  shall  be. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  we  spend 
a  year  now  on  improved  mass  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  but  no  doubt  it  is 
not  enough.  Mass  transportation  will 
be  with  us  in  1960  and  also  in  the  year 
2000.  With  the  productive  capacity 
that  is  at  hand  or  around  the  corner 
to  support  these  extraordinary  levels 
of  transportation  luxury,  we  must  see 
that  an  equal  degree  of  vision  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  mass  transportation  field. 


Scruggs’  New  Service  Building*  (Continued  from  page  23) 


decrease  in  damage  to  skidded  furni¬ 
ture.  Maximum  use  of  available  cube 
(clear  stack  height  is  13' 9")  has  been 
achieved  by  specially  designed  racks 
and  bins  that  are  easily  adjustable. 
The  racks  were  designed  by  the  engi¬ 
neers  to  make  economical  use  of  stand¬ 
ard  components  for  a  low  cost  jier 
section.  The  racks  will  handle  three 
tiers  of  either  palletized  or  unpallet¬ 
ized  merchandise,  and  thus  provide 
wide  flexibility  for  seasonal  shifts. 

Receiving  Zone.  Receiving  facilities 
include  40  truck  docks,  two  of  which 
are  provided  with  hydraulic  adjustable 
docks.  One  feature  is  an  angled  dock 
that  permits  a  legal  limit  truck  and 
trailer  to  have  ample  apron  space  for 
maneuvering,  without  requiring  an 
over-sized  apron  space  for  the  shorter 
city  trucks. 

Inbound  receipts  are  placed  on  pal¬ 
lets  at  the  truck  tailgate  and  moved 
by  fork  truck  into  storage.  Large  fur¬ 
niture  items  are  placed  on  low  bed 
4  X  8  ft.  floats  with  special  casters. 
Travel  distances  are  relatively  short 
in  this  building,  and  time  studies  de¬ 
monstrated  that  the  large  floats  car¬ 
ried  the  greatest  furniture  payload  in 
a  unit  time  sequence.  The  receiving 
docks  are  backed  up  by  a  receiving 
area  three  bays  deep,  to  provide  a 


safety  valve  for  surges  of  inbound 
merchandise.  Hand  pallet  jacks  are 
used  for  quick  maneuvering  in  tlie  re¬ 
ceiving  area,  and  fork  trucks  for  tuns- 
portation  and  lifting  into  storage. 

Storage  Zone.  Storage  operations  are 
l)ased  on  a  layout  featuring  the  least 
travel  and  greatest  flexibility  of  equip 
ment.  Pallets  are  42  x  40  inches,  to 
accommodate  the  maximum  number 
of  unit  loads  developed  in  the  l)ulk 
stock.  This  pallet  has  minimum  waste 
area  in  the  bay  size,  and  has  standard 
dimensions  for  use  in  trucks  and  other 
carriers.  The  storage  racks  are  con¬ 
structed  of  adjustable  steel  members, 
with  wocxlen  slat  decks  to  |jermit  dual 
use  as  a  pallet  rack  or  for  furniture 
and  bulk  storage.  The  wotxi  decks 
permit  sprinkler  water  to  fall  through, 
but  the  gaps  are  small  enough  to  pr^ 
vent  furniture  legs  from  being  dam¬ 
aged.  The  rack  sections  are  laid  out 
back  to  back  to  save  aisle  space,  and 
are  frequently  interspersed  with  bulk 
areas  to  permit  the  handling  of  vol¬ 
ume  stock  surges. 

Work  Room  Zone,  The  service  l)uild- 
ing  has  several  work  centers  for  mer¬ 
chandise  processing.  The  carpet  work 
room  is  laid  out  to  |)ermit  easy  handl¬ 
ing  of  250  rolls  of  9,  12  and  15  ft. 


Is  your 

eMOlNeEBE® 

- <«lf  in  60  seconds.. 


broatii  >om.  The  full  and  partial  rolls 
are  str>’fd  on  spindles  suspended  from 
raoval)le  racks  located  adjacent  to  a 
maple  tutting  floor.  Remnants  and 
padding  are  stored  at  the  end  of  the 
cutting  floor  and  adjacent  to  the  racks 
for  handy  use.  A  battery  of  sewing 
machines  is  located  alongside  a  .SO  foot 
length  of  roller  conveyor  for  quick 
binding  of  cut  pieces. 

The  furniture  operations  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  completely  equipped  cabi¬ 
net  shop  that  will  handle  16-f(X)t 
lengths  of  lumber  without  machine 
interference  or  danger  to  jjersonnel. 
This  activity  is  handy  to  the  incinera¬ 
tor  for  scrap  disposal,  and  is  near  the 
furniture  finishing,  spray  booth  and 
crating  facilities.  These  furniture  pro¬ 
cessing  activities  are  groiqjed  for  easy 
interchange  of  furniture  en  route  to 
the  customer  via  delivery,  or  to  more 
distant  customers  by  express.  .Scruggs 
has  an  active  custom-made  furniture 
business  and  sends  hand  finished 
pieces  to  many  other  cities  for  cus¬ 
tomers  who  have  moved  from  St. 
Louis.  Furniture  finishing  is  located 
directly  behind  the  bulk  delivery  bins, 
and  the  furniture  stock  layout  is 
oriented  with  respect  to  the  frequencv 
of  finishing  work  requited. 


1.  Can  you  route  incoming  merchandise  -E-  pE. 

through  receiving,  checking,  naarking,  with  | _ |  | _ |  | _ | 

no  lost  motion? 

2.  Are  your  mail  and  phone  orders  always  i — i  i — i  i — i 

handled  promptly,  efficiently  —  ready  for  1  I  1 _ 1  1 _ 1 

delivery  today? 

3.  Is  your  sales  handling  coordinated  into  one  r~n  j — |  j  | 
systemforallsalesandsales'servicefunctions?  I — I  I — I  I — I 

4.  Do  you  make  maximum  use  of  your  restau-  _  _  _ 

rant  and  cafeteria  floor  space  by  remote  I  I  j  j  j  I 

lcx:ation  of  kitchen  and  dishwashing  areas?  < — <  ' — •  ' — I 

5.  Does  all  your  store  equipment— even  in  your  _ 

alteration  department— provide  the  utmost  I  I  j  I  f  j 

in  operating  economy?  — 

ANSWERS 

1.  Certainly— with  an  engineered  system  of  Lamson  Package 
Conveyors,  And  you  also  convey  out-going  naerchandise  to 
wrapping  and  delivery.  Speedy  movement  of  goods  at  the 
lowest  cost.  Bulletin  C*201 

2.  Always  — if  you  assemble  orders  in  the  Tel-Mail  Department 
by  paper  conveyor,  if  you  distribute  them  to  the  sales  floor 
or  stock  room  by  Airrube.  Your  messenger  costs  will  be 
eliminated  and  your  customers  will  receive  prompt  service. 

Bulletin  A-108 

3.  Many  stores,  large  and  small,  use  Airtubes  to  coordinate 
sales,  cash,  and  message  handling.  Result  — cuts  costs,  boosts 
profit.  Bulletin  A>102 

4.  You  may  — connect  the  dining  area  with  the  food  prepara¬ 
tion  and  dishwashing  areas  by  Trayveyor  and  Conveyor. 
Your  valuable  dining  space  is  used  to  b^t  advantage. 

Bulletin  749 

5.  That  is  your  aim.  Consider  the  appearance  of  the  new  gar¬ 
ment  when  delivered  to  your  customer.  Many  stores  ensure 
a  crisp,  long-lasting  press  job  with  a  Lamson  Dryset— reduce 
steam  costs  up  to  50%.  Bulletin  D-504 

If  you  answered  "YES”  to  all  five  questions,  you  are  obviously  familiar 
with  Lamson  Engineered  Systems  for  the  Retail  Store.  We  will  gladly 
supply  complete  information  on  any  aspect  of  mechanized  merchandising 
in  which  you  are  interested.  Simply  circle  the  appropriate  number(s)  on 
the  coupon. 

Plants  at  SyrsKusa  and  San  Francitca 

OfficM  in  principal  ciHos  -  0 


build- 
)r  mer¬ 
it  work 
handl- 
15  ft. 


Delivery  Zone.  Fhe  furniture  and 
bulk  deliverv'  operation  consists  of  5 
to  7  trucks,  and  operates  out  of  special¬ 
ly  desiirned  bins.  The  bins  provide 
practical  equipment  for  mirrors,  mat¬ 
tresses  and  rugs,  and  are  flexible 
enough  to  accommodate  all  types  of 
furniture  without  loss  of  floor  area. 
A  10-foot  wide  access  aisle  behind  the 
bins  gives  ample  room  for  bulky  pieces 
to  move  to  the  appropriate  delivery 
bin. 

The  package  delivery  area  provides 
30  bins  and  truck  back-up  spaces.  A 
250-foot  long,  30-inch  wide  conveyor 
belt  is  used  for  sorting  the  wrapped 
packages.  Outbound  packages  are  re¬ 
layed  in  cages  from  the  store  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  building.  A  smallwares  bin  area 
is  located  adjacent  to  delivery,  and 
order-filled  merchandise  is  picked, 
wrapped  and  dispatched  directly  by 
conveyor  to  the  sorting  belt.  The  ser¬ 
vice  building  is  primarily  a  bulk  and 
furniture  storage  area,  because  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  smallwares  are  reserved  in 
the  Annex  Building,  a  55,000  square 


LAMSON  CORPORATION 

2S11  Lamson  Street,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligation,  please  supply  further  information  on  Question(s)  1  2  3  4  5. 


Nome. 


Company. 


Addresi 
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loot  structure  located  across  the  street 
from  the  downtown  store.  (The  an¬ 
nex  is  connected  to  the  store  base¬ 
ment  by  a  tunnel  under  the  street. 
The  basement  terminal  of  the  annex 
tunnel  is  adjacent  to  the  branch  store 
transfer  area,  wrap  and  pack  area, 
and  elevator  to  the  new  truck  docks. 
These  integrated  facilities  are  part  of 
a  long  range  modernization  program 
instituted  by  Scruggs  and  the  engineers 
in  June,  1951.) 

The  service  building  delivery  areas 
also  provide  docks  for  the  relay  and 
transfer  trucks,  and  back-up  space  for 
parcel  post  and  express.  The  total  in¬ 
side  parking  area  has  a  capacity  of 
about  55  trucks,  and  thus  is  able  to 
garage  the  entire  fleet.  Work  room 
vehicles  formerly  were  parked  in  a 
separate  building  due  to  lack  of  space 
at  the  old  relay  station. 

Delivery  trucks  are  washed  in  place. 
Hose  bibbs  are  located  in  every  bay 
and  the  floor  is  pitched  to  drains  that 
carry  off  the  wash  water.  A  small  truck 
repair  area  is  located  near  the  delivery 
office,  and  an  outside  gasoline  pump 
is  handy  to  the  garage  doorway.  The 


I 


aitirwioms... 

AT  A  PROFIT*. 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Rood,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-SJJ2 


Alterotion  Losses 
Are  Out-Of-Date 

Alteration  losses  are  not 
necessary.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  media  of 
measurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision ...  can  all  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre¬ 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Coast. 
Without  obligation  we'll 
be  pleased  to  give  you 
details. 

WRITE,  WIRE  OR  PHONE 


delivery  office  was  laid  out  so  that  the 
suprervisor  can  oversee  all  operations, 
and  incoming  drivers  need  make  only 
one  stop  for  Returns,  COD’s,  etc. 

The  service  building  operation  has 
proved  smtx>th  and  effective  and  the 
faster  service  has  produced  extremely 


favorable  comment  from  custonien 
Incidentally,  the  building  was  plan¬ 
ned  to  handle  merchandising  activi¬ 
ties  whenever  that  may  be  desirable. 
The  site  is  well  located  for  custt»raer 
traffic,  and  the  large  windows  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  display  purposes. 


Fair  Trade  Likely  to  Be  Convention  Issue 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


The  Merchandising  Division’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  six  sessions  was  reported  fully 
in  Stores  last  month.  Here  are  some 
additions: 

The  ready-to-wear  merchandising 
session  has  added  a  fabric  manufactur¬ 
er  and  a  dress  manufacturer  to  the 
panel  of  s|)eakers  on  the  subject,  “Re¬ 
versing  the  Downward  Trend  of  .\p- 
parel  Sales.”  They  are  Walter  Ross, 
president.  Rosewood  Fabrics  Coip.. 
and  president.  Textile  Distributors 
Institute;  and  Carl  Rosen,  president, 
Puritan  Dress  Co. 

.At  the  informal  forum  which  the 
•Menhandising  Division  describes  as 
a  “put  and  take  session,”  the  following 
panel  of  speakers  will  appear;  {antes 
W.  Petty,  Jr.,  general  merchanilise 
manager,  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Co.;  Harry 
Weisman,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton;  Harold  Gerber,  B.  Gertz,  Jamaica, 
New  York;  .\lfred  D.  Egendorf,  Lit 
Brothers,  Philadelphia,  and  William 
M.  Yorio,  Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York. 
The  panel  represents  major  merchan¬ 
dise  groups  in  the  store.  Members  are 
invited  to  send  the  Merchandising  Di- 
\  ision  cjuestions  they’d  like  to  have  the 
panel  discuss.  .-\s  far  as  possible,  the 
audience  is  going  to  create  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  this  session. 

At  the  session  on  accessories  and 
smallwares  merchandising,  Fred  Mel¬ 
lon,  general  merchandise  manager, 
Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York,  will  speak  on 
“New  Concepts  in  Making  the  Best 
Cse  of  Main  Floor  Space.”  Jack  C.. 
Lebowitz,  buyer  of  mens’  sportswear, 
Macy’s  New  York,  joins  the  speakers  at 
the  men’s  wear  session,  with  the  topic: 
“Men’s  Sportswear  Has  Come  of  .\ge: 
Make  It  a  Major  Department.”  .At  the 
Division’s  general  merchandising  ses¬ 
sion,  a  new'  topic  has  been  added:  “.Are 
We  Going  Too  Far  on  Self-Selection?”, 
and  the  speaker  will  be  Lloyd  Rich¬ 
mond,  personnel  manager,  Marshall 
Field  &:  Company. 


Sales  Promotion.  The  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  w'ill  tackle  both  down¬ 
town  and  branch  store  promotion  in  a 
single  session.  In  addition  to  the 
speakers  announced  last  month,  it  will 
feature  a  branch  store  panel  composed 
of  {erome  Green,  sales  promotion  di¬ 
rector,  Lit  Brothers;  Helen  Laycock, 
sales  promotion  director.  The  Fair 
Chicago,  and  Robert  Brown  of  the 
Jamaica,  New  York  Chamber  of  (Com¬ 
merce.  Julia  Lee,  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  will  speak  about  good 
community  relations  as  the  backbone  ! 
of  branch  store  promotion. 

Several  approaches  to  the  question  of 
“How  to  Sell  More”  w'ill  be  featured 
in  another  Sales  Promotion  Division 
session.  “By  Knowing  Your  Customers’  ! 
Preferences”  is  the  system  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  by  Ralph  Lazarus,  Federated 
Department  Stores.  Joseph  Stark, 
Amos  Parrish  Co.,  offers  “By  Picking 
the  Right  Items”;  .Anne  Saum,  .Anne 
Saum  Associates,  “By  Sales  Training 
Coordination,”  and  Raymond  Young 
Bartlett,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
sales.  Talon,  Inc.,  “By  Using  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Assistance.” 

Edward  von  Castelberg,  window  dis¬ 
play  director,  Bloomingdale  Bros., 
will  be  chairman  of  a  Visual  Merchan¬ 
dising  Group  session.  Here  John  H. 
Dubuisson,  vice  president  and  general 
merchandise  manager,  Cain-Sloan  Co., 
Nashville,  will  speak  on  “How’  to  Use 
Gcxxl  Display  Principles  in  Store  Plan¬ 
ning.”  “How  to  Coordinate  Display 
and  .Advertising”  will  be  the  topic 
of  Frank  L.  Pallotta,  publicity  direct¬ 
or,  Rich’s,  Inc.  Walter  E.  Reitz,  Jr., 
vice  president  in  charge  of  finances. 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  will 
speak  on  “How  to  Budget  for  a  Suc¬ 
cessful  Display  Program,”  and  Fom 
Lee,  president,  Tom  Lee,  Ltd.,  on 
“How  Display  Can  Sell  More  Mer¬ 
chandise.” 
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The  Bootleggers 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

which  in  some  areas  of  the  Middle 
West  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  the 
local  retailers,  11  per  cent  of  the 
NRHA  termed  them  a  major  problem, 
23  per  cent  a  serious  problem,  25  per 
cent  a  minor  problem,  and  to  41  per 
cent  they  were  no  problem  at  all. 

Both  retail  organizations  then 
turned  their  specs  on  the  wholesalers. 
They  were  asked  whether  “back  door 
selling”  was  done  by  wholesalers  in 
their  communities.  They  answered: 


Much  bat k  d<M»r  selling 

NRHA 

.30% 

NRDGA 

910' 

O 

Some  batk  tloor  selling 

45% 

44% 

Little  batk  dtMir  selling 

15% 

990' 

— ^  o 

No  back  door  selling 

10% 

13% 

The  wholesalers  were 

also 

aske<l  if 

they  did  “back  door  selling.”  They 
said  they  didn’t— 100  per  cent  of  them. 
Maybe  some  wholesalers  don’t  know 
they're  back  door  sellers! 

We  have  had  a  number  of  cases  re¬ 
ported  to  us  of  wholesalers  engaging 
in  bark  door  selling.  In  several  in¬ 
stances  the  local  bootlegger  ojjerates 
on  a  two  per  cent  to  five  per  cent 
margin  above  the  wholesaler’s  cost. 
The  bootlegger  is  a  runner  for  the 
wholesaler.  In  effect,  the  wholesaler  is 
in  the  retail  business,  by-passing  his 
own  dealers,  and  the  bootlegger’s 
“cut”  comes  out  of  his  margin. 

The  retailers  said  back  dcxtr  selling 
could  l)e  controlled  by 
-refusing  to  buy  the  line  so  sold 
from  the  distributor, 

—legislation  to  make  it  illegal, 
—working  with  cooperating  whole¬ 
salers  who  don’t  do  this  sort  of  selling. 

The  wholesalers  were  also  asked  if 
they  sold  discounters.  Only  seven  per 
cent  were  forthright  rvith  “yes”;  9.3  per 
cent  said  they  did  not.  The  seven  per 
cent  also  said  that  they  give  the  dis¬ 
counters  the  same  service  thev  give 
their  other  accounts.  What  shall  we 
conclude;  that  all  discounters  are  on 
the  manufacturers’  direct  lists?  If  that 
IS  correct,  few  manufacturers  can  pre¬ 
tend  that  they  can’t  control  their  dis¬ 
tribution. 

1  he  wholesalers  were  asked  whether 
thev  olfered  cooperative  advertising 
to  their  retailers.  Twentv-five  per  cent 
said  yes,  75  per  cent  said  no. 

(Conlirnted  on  ne\*  pas^e) 


RAPITAG 

YEARS  Ms  Stilt  the  Best 

For  more  than  20  years  nearly  every  major  Department  Store  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  most  other  large  cities  has  been  a 
constant  user  of  RAPITAG  for  attaching  string  tags  to  dresses,  coats 
and  other  soft  materials. 

Get  Your  Merchandise 
on  Sale  Quicker 

Recently,  a  nationally  recognized  group  of  Traffic  Managers  made  a 
thorough  and  systematic  investigation  of  all  known  tagging  devices 
only  to  find  RAPITAG  still  superior,  in  all  important  respects. 

With  RAPITAG  there  is  no  tediousness  to  strain  eyes  and  nerves  which 
makes  for  «lrudgery  and  hogs  down  speed  —  300  tags  per  hour  con¬ 
stantly  for  simple  tagging  of  dresses  recently  reported  for  one  clerk 
in  a  leading  Netv  York  Department  Store! 


STYLES  &  SIZES 

Of  Hook  Prong  and  Old  Style,  Long  Prong  Rapitag  &  Suggested  Uses 

—  - 
No.  4  Long  Curved— for  yard  good*,  rug •,  Etc. 

No.  4  Short  Curved  (preferred  by  many ) 


No.  1  for  lingerie.  Etc. 

No.  2  for  (heer  material*.  dres*e».  Etc. 

No  3  for  dreaae*.  haU,  glove*.  Etc. 

- 

No.  4  for  coat*,  *uit*.  fur*,  rug*.  Etc. — al*o  6-in.  for  fur* 

No  4  Old  Style  Needle — uipplied  in  No.  2  &  3  rizes  elto. 


NO  POST-WAR  INCREASE 

In  These  Factory-to-You  Prices 


PRICES  Postpaid 


Each 

$  .55 

Dozen 

6.00 

Half  Gross 

33.00 

Gross 

60.00 

Special  Fur  Needle 

No.  4  H.  P.,  6-inch, 

each 

65c 

Dozen 

$7.00 

Less  than  4  needles, 
cash  with  order. 

Terms:  Net  Cash;  10  days 
after  delivery 

Prices  subject  to  change 
without  notice. 

Duties,  taxes,  etc.  payable 
by  the  customer. 


SENT  ON  30  DAYS  APPROVAL  TO  NEW  USERS 

RAPITAG  NEEDLE  CO. 

P.O.  BOX  1007  LAKE  WORTH,  FLA. 
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{Continued  from  preceding  page) 

I'hey  were  asked  to  indicate  what 
serv’ices  the  retailer  provided  both  the 
manufacturer  and  the  retailer.  In  the 
order  of  their  importance,  they  listed 
p>oint  of  sale  availability,  salesman¬ 
ship,  interior  display,  credit,  repair 
service,  window  display,  money  back 
guarantee. 

In  their  opinion,  did  the  retailers 
really  contribute  to  the  sale  of  the 
wholesalers’  items  or  did  they  merely 
cash  in  on  the  items’  acceptance?  Sixty- 
seven  per  cent  said  they  contributed, 
33  per  cent  said  they  only  took  the 
ride. 

In  their  opinion,  could  the  retailer 
sell  at  lower  prices?  Thirty  per  cent 
said  he  could,  70  per  cent  said  he  could 
not.  However,  if  the  price  level  is  set 
by  the  lowest  price  can  the  retailer  re¬ 
tain  sufficient  margin  to  help  put  over 
a  new  item?  Fourteen  per  cent  of  the 
wholesalers  thought  he  could,  but  86 
per  cent  thought  he  couldn’t. 

As  to  whether  the  discounter  could 
put  over  a  new  item,  ofierating  as  he 
does,  23  per  cent  of  the  wholesalers 
thought  he  coidd.  But  77  jjer  cent  said 
the  discounter  could  not. 

These  were  some  of  the  complaints 
and  suggestions  for  manufacturers; 

—Where  the  manufacturer  sets  the 
margin,  the  distributor’s  profit  is  in¬ 
adequate. 


complete  Notional  Cosh  Register 

CHARGE  AUTHORIZATION 


equipment 


FOR  SALE  at  MAJOR  SAVINGS  I 


yYPE  A  SELECTIVE,  80-iine,  6- 
poiition,  3-desk  electric  charge 
board  including  DC  rectifier— with 
60  individual  department  charge 
phones.  Also,  35  Remington  Rond 
Kordex  file  cabinets  for  4*  x  6” 
customer  history  cards. 

This  equipment  installed  new  in 
1948  and  in  perfect  running  order. 


Innes 

Wichita  1,  Kansas 


Address  in¬ 
quiries  to  Wm. 
Purdin,  Oper¬ 
ating  Manager 


—“The  galvanized  ware  and  the  steel 
manufacturers’’  do  the  poorest  job  of 
fair  trade  enforcement. 

—A  greater  margin  of  profit  should 
be  allowed  by  some  lines  on  volume 
purchases. 

—The  manufacturers  are  coming  out 
with  too  many  motlels,  and  they’re 
making  too  many  motlel  changes. 

—The  wholesalers  believe  there  are 
too  many  distributors  to  provide  prop¬ 
er  service  to  a  manufacturer. 

—"Many  manufacturers’’  dump  their 
excess  inventories  through  discounters. 

—“The  manufacturer  can’t  continue 
to  serve  two  masters,”  one  wholesaler 
wrote.  “When  thousands  of  independ¬ 
ent  retail  dealers  discontinue  their 
sales  efforts,  there  w'ill  be  very  little 
demand  regardless  of  selling  price.” 

Retailers'  Own  "Special”  Prices 

To  return  to  the  retailers  and  their 
relations  with  their  customers,  thev 
were  asked  whether  they  had  special 
price  arrangements  for  anybotly.  Nine 
ty-three  {>er  cent  of  the  NRH.\  said 
they  had  none;  88  jx^r  cent  of  the 
NRDG.\  said  they  had  none. 

Those  who  do  have  them  cited  ar¬ 


rangements  with  the  clergy,  sch<,c,ls, 
public  utility  employees.  They  justi¬ 
fied  this  on  the  ground  that  “e\ery- 
body  else  does  it,”  that  they  do  so  in 
order  to  get  more  business,  that  thev 
do  so  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
local  factories’  purchasing  depart¬ 
ments.  One  said  he  gave  sptecial  prices 
because  it  was  a  custom  which  he 
wished  he  didn’t  have  to  follow. 

Those  who  answered  no  said  these 
arrangements  could  not  be  justified; 
“I  couldn’t  look  a  regular  and  reliable 
customer  in  the  eye  if  I  did,”  one 
wrote. 

The  members  were  asked  to  report 
how  prevalent  in  the  communities  was 
this  practice  of  giving  certain  groups 
special  prices.  Here  are  the  replies; 
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There  is  no  easy  way  to  end  this 
situation.  It  needs  much  study,  much 
education  of  the  privileged  groups, 
careful  handling.  Over-ambitious  per¬ 
sonnel  managers  and  plant  purchasing 
agents  need  to  be  shown  its  injustice. 


BOOKS 


Design  for  Modern  Merchandis¬ 
ing.  By  the  F.ditors  of  .\rchitet- 
tural  Record:  Published  bv  .Archi- 
tural  Record.  New  York.  247  pp: 
9x  12;  S8.95. 

This  is  a  review  of  store  design  in 
the  years  from  1948  through  1953.  The 
superlative  photographs  and  drawings 
(600  of  them)  and  the  lucid,  sensible 
text  are  taken  from  the  pages  of  .Archi¬ 
tectural  Record. 

Carefully  selected  and  well  organ¬ 
ized,  the  articles  are  all  notable  for  the 
fact  that  though  the  authors  are  archi¬ 
tects  and  technicians  they  talk  the 
authentic  language  of  retailing.  Each 
set  of  detailed  photographs  and  draw¬ 
ings  is  presented  as  an  example  of  an 
important  merchandising  development 
or  as  an  answer  to  a  clearly  stated  re¬ 
tail  problem.  Thus  there  are  to  be 
found  here  several  methods  of  provid¬ 
ing  parking  space:  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  how'  one  store’s  windows  were 
designed  to  reduce  reflection  and 


glare:  gcxxl  examples  of  lighting  de¬ 
sign  (to  be  distinguished,  as  .Abe  Feder 
points  out.  from  lighting  engineering), 
and  many  other  case  histories  of  spe¬ 
cific  retail  problems  and  how  they  were 
met.  The  profusion  of  small  stores 
and  specialty  stores  gives  the  book  the 
widest  possible  appeal.  .Architects  are 
doing  some  of  their  most  interesting 
work  (and  doing  it  economically)  in 
designing  the  small  store  interior  to 
give  free  customer  circulation  and  an 
atmosphere  of  spaciousness.  Some  of 
the  most  attractive  examples  show  the 
trend  to  two-level  selling  floors,  con¬ 
nected  by  short  stairways,  and  the  use 
of  diagonal  walls  and  baffle  screens. 

The  larger  department  and  specialty 
stores  are  well  represented,  too.  most¬ 
ly  with  suburban  branch  units.  .A  70- 
page  section  on  regional  shoppii^ 
centers  covers  pretty  nearly  everythir^ 
there  is  to  say  about  their  physical 
planning  and  operation  (except  wheth¬ 
er  too  many  of  them  are  being  built, 
which  is  as  yet  an  unanswerable, 
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thouji!  troubling  question).  The  text 
is  heavily  illustrated  with  pictures. 
skeicJ  ics  and  diagrams  of  about  30 
regional  centers. 

A  final,  and  shorter,  section  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  design  of  manufacturers* 
showrooms.  These  are  interesting  for 
their  own  sake,  but  it  is  no  longer 
true,  as  it  was  before  the  war,  that 
wholesale  showrooms  invariably  offer 
ideas  for  the  improvement  of  retail 
fixturing  and  lighting.  In  the  past 
decade,  no  field  of  industrial  archi¬ 
tecture  has  produced  more  innovations 
of  its  own  than  retailing  has. 

It  would  be  both  practical  and  in¬ 
spiring  to  consult  “Design  for  Modem 
Merchandising”  before  starting  almost 
anv  kind  of  store  modernization  (even 
if  it’s  only  a  repainting).  Besides  that, 
the  book  is  handsome  enough  to  have 
around  just  for  the  pleasure  of  look¬ 
ing  at  it. 

Th£  Old  Col  ntrv  Store.  By  Ger¬ 
ald  Carson;  Oxford  University 
Press.  New  York;  330  pp;  $5.00. 

This  is  an  attractive,  leisurely  book, 
extensively  researched  and  actually  a 
social  history  of  19th  century  .\mertca 
written  with  the  merchant  as  its  cen¬ 
tral  figure.  It  is  crammed  with  affec¬ 
tionately  developed  detail,  and  prob¬ 
ably  contains  more  anecdotes  about 
shrewd  Yankee  shopkeejjers  and  ad¬ 
venturous  Yankee  peddlers  than  have 
ever  appeared  before  in  a  single  book. 

In  its  later  chapters,  “The  Old 
Country  Store”  records  the  rise  of 
packaged  goods,  of  mail  order  houses, 
of  national  brands,  of  department 
stores  and  variety  stores  and,  above  all, 
of  the  automobile.  The  country  gen¬ 


eral  store  disappeared  before  them: 

“. .  .  the  car  brought  the  paved  road 
and  the  paved  road  took  away  the 
country  store’s  customers.  Of  course 
it  all  happened  gradually.  The  coun¬ 
try  merchant  kept  right  on  dusting  his 
cases  and  sweeping  out  and  wonder¬ 
ing,  sometimes,  where  all  the  drum¬ 
mers  were.  He  did  not  know  that  he 
was  a  casualty  of  a  transportation 
revolution.” 

Even  as  he  comes  to  the  end  of  a 
tale  that  covers  130  years,  Gerald 
Carson  takes  the  time  to  develop  side 
themes  and  speculations.  How,  for 
example,  the  country  doctor,  with  his 
enthusiasm  for  Model  T’s,  hastened 
the  end  of  the  general  store  as  an 
.\merican  institution;  how  the  country 
merchant  and  the  country  press  tried 
to  fight  the  mail  order  competition 
with  propaganda,  and  how  the  mail 
order  catalogues  retaliated  w’ith  se¬ 
vere  references  to  the  “tryanny  of  the 
village”  over  country  customers. 

By  1920,  the  old-fashioned  countrv 
store  was  already  a  memory:  “.As  the 
lights  burned  for  the  last  time,  then 
winked  out  in  the  hanging  lamps  over 
the  scarred,  battered  counters,  the 
country  store  retired  before  forces 
that  could  not  be  diverted  or  suyed. 
.  .  .  The  institution  of  the  old.  clut¬ 
tered,  redolent,  leisurely  general  mer¬ 
chandise  store  is  now  a  memorv  and  a 
tradition,  recalled  with  affection  and 
humor  and  that  wistfulness  which  is 
often  attached  to  the  remembrance  of 
things  past.” 

.Affection,  humor  and  nostalgia  are 
all  in  this  book,  along  with  many  di¬ 
verting  bits  and  pieces  of  information 
about  storekeeping. 


Promotions,  Services  and  Equipment 


Carters  in  Retailing.  That  mightier- 
than-the-sword  weapon,  the  pen,  is 
working  valiantly  to  show  youth  that 
retailing  offers  worthwhile  careers. 
NRDG.A’s  own  pamphlet,  “Retailing 
Has  Career  For  You,”  has  been  re- 
printeil  and  is  available  in  quantity  to 
stores,  sthools  and  associations.  More 
than  20,900  copies  have  alreadv  been 
distributed. 

The  sales  personnel  department  of 
the  Goodyear  Tire  .a.nd  Ri  bber  Com- 
pa-ny,  1\c..  Akron  16,  Ohio,  reports 


good  results  with  a  pamphlet  called 
“So  You  Want  To  Lift  .A  BullI”  .Ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  young  man  seeking  to 
go  places  in  the  business  world,  the 
booklet  recommends  retailing  for  such 
reasons  as  these:  It  is  the  backbone  of 
all  business;  a  chance  to  translate  busi¬ 
ness  theory  into  practical  experience; 
an  opportunity  to  learn  and  prepare 
for  management-level  work:  sound 
background  for  p)ossible  later  whole¬ 
sale  or  industrial  selling  careers:  inter¬ 
esting,  constantly  changing  work:  a 
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For  ■  long-wcoring  pickup  truck 
especially  designed  for  carrying 
parcels  from  wrapping  desk  to  deliv¬ 
ery  department,  insist  on  the  Lane 
S^le  14.  The  tough,  snag-proof 
body,  built  over  a  strong,  resilient 
frame,  will  give  low-cost,  depend¬ 
able  service  because  of  these  exclu¬ 
sive  features: 


•  Light,  strong  frame  of  spe¬ 
cial  spring  steel  provides 
resistance  to  permanent 
bending. 

•  Lane  duck,  woven  to  exact¬ 
ing  requirements,  is  sewn 
into  tough  body  with  com¬ 
pletely  smooth  inside  sur¬ 
faces. 

•  Specially  tanned  binding 
leather  and  short,  tight 
stitches  of  long-staple  cot¬ 
ton  thread  for  extra  wear. 


•  All-rubber  wheels.  Rear 
casters  stationary,  front 
casters  swivel  to  make 
turning  easy  in  ti^t  places. 

•  Wide  variety  of  sixes  in 
plain  or  plasticised  canvas. 
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future  with  practically  unlimited  op¬ 
portunity  for  growth. 

For  the  very  young  man  who  is 
already  in  retailing,  or  any  other  busi¬ 
ness,  the  government  has  some  suggest¬ 
ions,  addressed  to  his  boss.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
OF  Labor  Standards,  has  prepared  a 
leaflet  for  supervisors,  called  "The 
Youth  You  Supervise,”  Bulletin  174, 
concerned  with  how  to  be  “a  construc¬ 
tive  counselor  to  youth”  while  making 
efficient  producers  of  young  workers. 
It’s  a  friendly,  straightforward  piece  of 
advice  and  information,  brightened 
with  sketches  by  A1  Capp.  Typical 
passages:  “Remember  that  inside 
they’re  probably  scared  and  that  it  is 
up  to  you  to  relieve  the  tension.  A 
friendly  word  can  be  a  lifeline.  Once 
they  have  some  confidence  .  .  .  they’ll 
be  able  to  learn  faster.”  And,  "You 
take  it  slow'er  and  go  into  more  detail 
than  with  adult  workers  because  you 
know  they  are  green.”  And,  on  the 
subject  of  health  guidance  for  those 
frequently  absent,  "They’ll  probably 
accept  guidance  from  you  that  they’d 
reject  from  their  parents,  once  they  see 
its  relation  to  success  on  the  job.”  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Standards  has  a  limit¬ 
ed  supply  of  free  copies  that  will  be 
sent  on  request.  For  quantities,  send 
10  cents  a  copy  or  $7.50  per  100  to  the 
Siqjerintendent  of  Documents,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C. 

Praise  for  Merchant.  The  department 
store  is  praised  for  shaping  its  exist¬ 
ence  around  the  customer  and  for  pro¬ 
viding  free  choice  in  a  free  market  in 
an  advertisement  appearing  in  Busi¬ 
ness  Week,  LT.  S.  News  and  Newsweek 
magazines  in  November.  Sponsor  of 
the  ad  is  Bankf.rs  Trust  (k)MPANY  of 
16  Wall  Street,  New  York  15.  Its  ad 
reads  in  part:  “At  this  moment,  your 
favorite  department  stores  are  entering 
into  exciting  new  areas  of  progress  and 
service.  .  .  .  With  an  unlimited  variety 
of  goods  from  many  lands  .  .  .  the 
American  jieople  enjoy  a  freedom  of 
choice  unmatched  throughout  the 
world.” 

Entitled,  “Cross-country  counter- 
showcase  of  free  enterprise,”  the  ad  is 
Ijeing  made  available  in  reprint  form 
for  stores  to  use  as  statement  stuffers. 
The  bank  also  offers  blow-ups  for  win¬ 
dow  displays. 


Pre>Convention  Store  Show.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Industry  Show  will  open 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York, 
on  Friday,  January  7,  the  weekend  be¬ 
fore  the  NRDGA  Convention  gets  un¬ 
der  way  at  the  Statler.  The  Show  will 
present  all  types  of  store  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  the  sponsoring  Store 
Modernization  Institute  suggests  that 
NRDGA  members  plan  to  arrive  in 
New  York  early  enough  to  visit  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  before  the  Conven¬ 
tion  begins.  The  Show  will  continue 
through  the  first  two  days  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  and  close  at  6  p.  m.  Tuesday, 
January  1 1. 

Direct  Mail  Awards.  Two  names  fa¬ 
miliar  to  department  stores  appear  on 
this  year’s  Best  of  Industry  award  list 
in  the  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Associ¬ 
ation’s  annual  competition.  Reming¬ 
ton  Rand,  Inc.,  took  the  1954  grand 
award  for  its  campaign  to  retailers  and 
other  business  organizations  on  the 
use  of  its  products  in  cost  cutting  and 
management  control.  Bi:rroughs  Cor¬ 
poration  won  a  "best  of  industry” 
award  in  the  business  equipment  cate¬ 
gory  for  its  campaign  to  introduce  and 
promote  its  Ten  Key  and  Director 
lines  of  adding  machines. 

Mountains  of  Mail.  One  of  the  biggest 
daytime  TV  responses  ever  recorded 
came  to  Pepperell  recently,  when  it 
asked  viewers  of  the  Home  Show  to 
send  their  names  in  on  postcards,  so 
that  the  company  could  draw  50  win¬ 
ners  from  the  lot  and  send  each  of 
them  a  pair  of  its  nylon  sheets.  More 
than  50,000  women  responded. 

Carpet  Instalment  Service.  To  encour¬ 
age  the  use  of  time  payment  plans  for 
soft-surface  floor  coverings,  Bigelow- 
Sanford  announces  the  formation  of 
its  Installment  Sales  Service  Corpora¬ 
tion,  now  being  tried  out  in  the  New 
York  area  to  help  finance  retail  sales  of 
floor  coverings  from  all  manufacturers 
Plan  will  require  down  payments  of 
10  per  cent  on  rugs  and  15  per  cent  on 
wall-to-wall,  with  payment  periods  of 
12  to  24  months.  The  Bigelow-Sanford 
ISSCO  will  help  the  retailer  set  up 
credit  operation,  will  purchase  his 
time  payment  pa|>er,  insure  the  lives  of 
his  instalment  customers,  and  handle 
the  clerical  and  collection  work. 


For  the  Foil  Life.  A  trade  movie  pre-  j 
pared  by  Life  Magazine  brings  out 
the  dramatic  growth  of  the  midtile  in-  : 
come  group,  the  rise  in  real  consumer 
income,  the  growing  demand  foi  lux¬ 
ury  goods.  .  .  .  Inspired  by  these  facts, 
Filene's  of  Boston  staged  a  two- weeks 
promotion  on  the  theme,  “This  is  the 
Life;  more  hours  of  fun  nowadays;  a  j 
milion  ways  to  have  it;  a  million  ways  I 
to  dress  for  it.”  ! 

At  the  Hat  Corporation  of  .\\i er¬ 
ica,  report  of  an  increasing  demand 
for  quality  hats  and  a  reversal  of  the 
trend  tow-ard  hatlessness  among  men 
are  noted.  New  Fall  styles  will  include 
“easy-going”  hats  for  sports  wear.  .  .  . 
For  the  third  straight  year.  Better 
Homes  &  Gardens  magazine  ami  de¬ 
partment  stores  will  join  in  a  “Get 
your  home  a  gift”  Christmas  promo¬ 
tion,  beamed  at  families  with  higher 
than  average  income.  .  .  .  From  Hot- 
point  comes  a  plan  for  house  to  house 
demonstration  of  food  waste  disposers. 
.Armed  with  a  portable  disposer  and 
special  attachment,  the  salesman  goes 
right  into  the  kitchen  and  shows  the 
housewife  the  convenience  this  appli 
a  nee  offers. 

Better  Selling  for  Air  Conditioners. 

Expressing  optimism  about  the  future 
of  the  air  conditioner  market.  Matt 
Lawler,  vice  president,  Worthington 
C;oRPOR.\TioN,  recently  said  that  both 
manufacturers  and  dealers  did  a  |)Oor 
job  of  selling  and  merchandising  in 
1954.  He  urged  selling  the  “idea  of 
comfort,  health,  better  living,  better 
working  conditions”  instead  of  using 
premium  inducements. 

Point-of-Sale  Aroma.  Synthetic  scents, 
dispensed  at  regular  intervals  around 
the  point  of  sale,  are  the  latest  aid 
offered  to  display  men.  Scent-O-Matic 
Corporation,  545  Pearl  Street,  New 
York  C.itv,  will  manufacture  “sales 
scents”— fo(xl  or  other  odors— for  use  in 
reinforcing  the  ajjpeal  of  merchandise 
display. 

Dates  to  Remember.  The  52nd  annual 
Toy  Fair  will  be  held  in  New  York 
from  March  7  to  March  16,  1955  at  the 
Mc.Mirin  and  New  Yorker  Hotels. 
Members  and  non-members  of  the  Toy 
Manufacturers  of  the  U.  S.  will  ex- 
(Contiiiued  on  pane  ()H) 
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Off  the  Presses  Now! 


m  NEW 

EXPENSE  CENTER 

ACCOUNTING  MANUAL! 

....  Incorporating  Production  Unit  Accounting 


"Expense  Center  Accounting  .  ,  ,  will  lead  to 
many  potential  savings  and  help  us  to  evaluate 
the  cost  of  management  policies  .  .  .  It  enables 
us  to  put  a  price  tag  on  every  expense  produc¬ 
ing  factor  which  is  out  of  line." 

—  From  a  talk  given  at  the  1954  Control¬ 
lers'  Congress  Convention  by  the  Control¬ 
ler  of  a  large  Midwest  department  store. 

"It  (the  manual)  is  exceptionally  well  done  in  my 
opinion,  and  presents  a  great  new  step  forward 
for  stores  of  our  size  . . .  Our  store,  with  a  volume 
of  approximately  two  million,  has  not  made  an 
attempt  at  such  expense  classifications  to  date, 
but  I  am  certain  that  with  the  clear  outline  of 
procedure  as  presented  in  the  manual,  our  job 
will  be  greatly  simplified." 

—  Edwin  L  D.  Oils,  Treasurer,  Oils  Bros, 
and  Co.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Virginia. 

"There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  this  rep¬ 
resents  a  tool  which  will  enable  Management 
to  make  substantial  forward  steps  in  refining  the 
operations  of  retail  establishments." 

—  Thomas  P.  Liston,  Vice  President,  Mon- 
del  Bros.,  Chicago,  and  Vice  Chairman 
of  NRDGA's  Store  Management  Group. 


Order  Today! 


•  Presenting  a  new  and  effective  approach  to 
the  problems  of  expense  control 

•  More  than  two  years  in  the  making 

•  Contains  complete  details  on  Expense  Center 
Accounting,  Productivity  Measurement  and 
Production  Unit  Accounting 

•  Practical  for  stores  of  all  sizes 

•  Replaces  the  old  STANDARD  EXPENSE 
ACCOUNTING  MANUAL 

•  To  be  used  as  a  basis  for  all  future  inter-store 
exchanges  of  operating  information 


PUBLISHED  BY 
CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS 
NRDGA 


r 


CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS,  NRDGA 
100  WEST  3Ut  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


1 


(PlaoM  Print) 


Gentlemen: 

Please  tend  me  .  copies  of  the  new  EXPENSE  CENTER 

ACCOUNTING  MANUAL. 

NAME  . 

STORE  . 

ADDRESS  . 


CITY  .  STATE  . 

Prices:  $12.50  to  NRDGA  Members  and  Non-Retailers  (Accountants, 
Universities,  etc.)  —  $20.00  to  Non-Member  Retailers. 

Please  make  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
(Add  3%  Sales  Tax  on  New  York  City  Deliveries) 
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hibit.  .  .  .  Irish  Linen  Week  in  1955 
will  be  from  March  IS  to  19,  the  week 
in  which  St.  Patrick’s  Day  falls.  Fea¬ 
ture  will  be  selection  and  public  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  Irish  Linen  Queen. 

.  .  .  The  National  Institute  of  Rug 
Cleaning  invites  anyone  interested  in 
professional  rug  cleaning  to  its  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York,  at  the  Statler, 
January  15  to  17. 

Sowing  Films.  A  16-mm.  color  film 
with  sound  track  and  three  35-mm. 
black  and  white  film  strips  are  offered 
by  Simplicity  Pattern  Co.,  Inc.,  to 
aid  in  teaching  modern  sewing  tech¬ 
niques.  The  motion  picture,  in  12i4 
minutes,  shows  how  to  make  a  skirt; 
the  strips  are  on  using  printed  pat¬ 
terns,  on  making  a  skirt,  and  on  mak¬ 
ing  a  blouse.  The  motion  picture  is 
on  loan,  free,  through  Association 
Films,  Inc.,  with  offices  in  Ridgefield, 
N.  J.;  Chicago,  Ill.;  Dallas,  and  San 
Francisco.  The  strips,  with  accom¬ 
panying  manual,  are  for  sale  at  $2  a 
set  through  the  pattern  company’s  ed¬ 
ucation  division. 

Boston-Paris  Flights.  A  new  Super 
“C”  Constellation  service  between  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Paris  is  announced  by  Air 
France.  An  80-passenger  plane  will 
leave  Boston  each  Saturday  night  at 
9:15,  arriving  in  Paris  at  1:30  P.  M. 
on  Sunday,  the  company  announces. 
There  will  be  a  Thursday  evening 
plane  leaving  Paris  at  8:30  and  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Boston  on  Friday  at  8:05  in 
the  morning. 

Change-Maker.  Pennies  for  the  bus 
and  nickels  or  dimes  for  the  telephone 
may  soon  be  made  available  to  cus¬ 
tomers  without  the  attention  of  sales¬ 
clerks  or  accommodation  desk  staff.  A 
new  machine,  called  Change-Maker,  is 
offered  by  its  manufacturer  in  three 
models,  none  of  which  requires  elec¬ 
trical  connections.  One  gives  pennies 
for  nickels,  and  the  others  give  nickels 
and  dimes  in  return  for  quarters. 
Continental  Coin  Devices,  Inc.,  at 
3203  S.  Austin  Blvd.,  Cicero  5,  Illinois, 
is  the  manufacturer.  Price  is  an¬ 
nounced  at  $89.50  f)er  machine. 

Portable  Heat  Sealer.  A  hand  sealer, 
for  heat  sealing  jx)lyethylene,  pliofilm, 
and  other  thermoplastic  wraps,  is  an¬ 


nounced  by  Sealine  Manufacturing 
CoRp.,  4716  W.  Lake  Street,  Chicago 
44,  Illinois.  Manufacturer  says  device 
weighs  less  than  a  pound,  of)erates  on 
AC  or  DC,  and  will  sell  for  less  than 
$25. 

Self-Installed  Pneumatic  Tubes.  Stores 
can  get  into  the  do-it-yourself  act  by 
installing  their  own  pneumatic  tube 
systems,  says  Lamson  Corporation, 
Syracuse,  New  York.  Company  offers 
two-way  tube  system  for  points  up  to 
130  feet  apart  at  $525,  ready  for  user 
to  lay  out  and  install.  Messages  and 
other  papers  are  said  to  move  through 
the  tubes  in  air-prof>elled  carriers  at 
20  feet  per  second. 

New  Machines  for  Accounting.  New 

machines  recently  previewed  include  a 
Burroughs  900-line-a-minute  electron¬ 
ic  high  speed  printing  and  accounting 
machine  and  an  experimental  model 
of  a  transistor  calculator  by  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines.  The  Bur¬ 
roughs  Series  G  machine,  suggested 
for  payroll  and  similar  applications, 
turned  out  insurance  premium  notices 
at  13,500  an  hour  in  a  recent  demon¬ 
stration,  the  manufacturer  reports. 
IBM’s  machine,  comparable  to  the 
company’s  604  electronic  calculator, 
uses  transistors  and  printed  circuits 
and  thus  takes  half  the  space  and  five 
per  cent  of  the  electric  power  required 
by  the  vacuum-tidie  model.  .According 
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to  IBM,  the  use  of  transistors  radieri- 
than  vacuum  tubes  will  greatly  reduce 
the  maintenance  now  required  fory] 
computers  and  data  processing  ina-  i] 
chines. 


Gravity  Rack.  From  the  Rapios- 
Standard  Company,  Inc.,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  comes  the  Rapistan 
Flow-Rack,  which  uses  a  gravity  wheel 
track  to  cut  stock  handling  time.  Com¬ 
pany  points  out  that  the  rack  auto-- 
matically  moves  stock  forward,  pro¬ 
viding  first-in-first-out  treatment  of  in¬ 
ventory  units.  Sample  of  components 
is  offered  firms  who  request  it. 

Plastic  Skylight.  Plastic  domes,  like 
those  installed  in  The  J.  L.  Hudson  [  j 
Company’s  Northland  branch  restaur-  ^  | 
ant,  are  offered  in  stock  sizes  for  use  as 
skylights.  The  Wasco  Flashing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  produces  them  under  the 
trade  name  of  Wascolite  Skydomes, 
says  they  admit  softly  diffused  daylight 
but  are  weather  proof. 

Fast  Packer.  Cellophane  envelopes 
for  semi-flat,  semi-flexible  packaged 
items  can  be  packed  and  heat  sealed 
by  a  single  operator  at  the  rate  of  300 
to  600  per  hour,  it  is  reported,  with 
Speedpak  units.  Modern  Equipment 
Company,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  is  the 
maker.  Units  are  said  to  require  six 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and,  in  some 
models,  to  sell  for  less  than  $400. 


STATEMENT  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  AS  AMENDED  BY 
THE  ACTS  OF  MARCH  3,  1933,  AND 
JULY  2,  1946  (Title  39,  United  States  Code, 
Section  233)  SHOWING  THE  OWNER¬ 
SHIP.  MANAGEMENT,  AND  CIRCULA¬ 
TION  OF  STORES,  published  monthly  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.  for  October  1,  1954. 

1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are:  Publisher,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association;  Editor,  Helen  K.  Mulhern; 
Managing  editor,  none;  Business  manager, 
Helen  K.  Mulhern,  all  at  100  West  31st  Street, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and 
also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock. 
If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be 
given.  If  owned  by  a  partnership  or  other  un¬ 
incorporated  firm,  its  name  and  address,  as 
well  as  that  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.)  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  (a  non-profit  organization),  100  West  31 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Wade  G.  McCargo, 
President:  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Exec.  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Treasurer,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association. 


3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  € 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  | 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  Ixrndi.  jt 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
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